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How these accounts written on 75 of the 516 pages in a Nor- 
folk Co. record book came to Virginia we do not know. We may 
conjecture that in 1675 the clerk of Norfolk County being greatly 
in need of a blank book in which to keep his records told some of 
his friends about it. It was mid-summer, and the tobacco fleet 
would not arrive for several months. We may further conjecture 
there was a ransacking of chests and cupboards for available paper 
since none was as yet made in America, and that among the pos- 
sessions of some of John Offley’s kin was found this splendid 
book. It was of a fine grade of paper, 10!%4 x 16% inches in 
size with writing on only 75 of its pages, and some of these not 
fully covered. We can picture the delight of the clerk at this 
“happy issue” out of his difficulties, how quickly he reversed the 
book, marked it Lower Norfolk Co. Deed Book 4, and transcrib- 
ed on its fresh pages the happenings of the Court for August 16, 
1675. With this introductory bit of fancy we come now to the 
facts in the case. 


Although the existence of these accounts in Deed Book 4 was 
known, it was the patriotic desire of Fort Nelson Chapter U. S. D. 
of 1812 to restore a book of Norfolk Co. records that brought 
this volume to the State Archives Division and gave opportunity 
for a study of it. The first entry is dated London “A. D. 25 No- 
vember 1619”, and there is no reason to suppose the actual writ- 
ing was not done on or about that date. Mr. W. J. Barrow of 
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the Va. State Library in restoring the book examined the paper 
carefully and considers it contemporary with the writing. The 
writing itself is the “set court hand” of the period, corresponding 
exactly with that used in the Records of the Virginia* Company 
of London, as can be proved by comparing the illustration ac- 
companying this article with the plates in the published Records 
of the Virginia Compary. After examination, therefore, we con- 
clude this is the actual book in which John Offley entered his 
business ventures from Nov. 25, 1619 to Mar. 17, 1624, and that 
it is also the oldest record and oldest paper so far found in Vir- 
ginia. 

John Offley by birth and connections belongs to the great 
merchant class whose activities helped evolve “the spacious 
times” of good Queen Bess. From “The Genealogist’, new series, 
Vol. 19, pp. 217-231, we take the pollowing pedigree. First of the 
Offleys mentioned is John? of Stafford, whose wife was Margery. 
Their son Wm.? after serving twice as mayor of Stafford moved 
to Chester where he was sheriff in 1517. He was twice married. 
Thomas’, a son by the first marriage, went to London and achiev- 
ed such success as a merchant that he was knighted. It is told 
that, when in his later years as alderman of London, he knelt 
before the Queen, she bade some of her attendants help him up, 
saying kindly “I know you well, Sir Alderman. I knew you in 
my father’s time.” The arms of the family as borne by Sir Thom- 
as® (Id. Vol. 20 p. 269) are: Argent, on a cross fleurette, azure 
between four Cornish choughs sable, beaked or, membered gules, 
a lion passant, guardant of the fourth; crest: a demi-lion rampant 
per pale or and azure gorged with a collar counter compony of 
the second and first, lined of the second, holding in both paws, 
an olive branched vert; fructed gold. 

Wn? Offley had by his second wife who was probably a Rog- 
erson, five sons and two daus. The eldest son Robert’, influenced 
probably by the success of his half brother, Sir Thomas*, moved 
to London, where he became a haberdasher and merchant of the 
Staple, and was buried April 29, 1596, in St. Benet’s, Gracechurch 
St. Robert? Offley m. dau. of Brakin (?), and widow 
of Nicholas Rose of London. By this marriage, there were three 
children, Robt.*, Ursula*, and Elizabeth*. Ursula‘ m. 5 May, 
1572, Robt. Brooke, alderman of London, and had issue Sir Rob- 
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ert, John and others. “My couzen John Brooke”, “ My Aunt 
Brooke”, & “Sir Robert Brooke” are all mentioned in John® Of- 
ley’s account book. “The worshipful my father Robert* Offley 
haberdasher of London”, as John® describes him, was like his 
kinsmen and friends keenly interested in foreign trade, subscrib- 
ing £ 100 to the Virginia Company (Rec. of the Va. Co., Vol. 3, 
p. 331), being also a member of the East India Company and an 
incorporator of the North West Passage Company. He m. at St. 
Dionis Backchurch 3 Feb., 1588/9, Ann (1570-1653/4) dau, of 
Sir Edward Osborne, Knight, Lord Mayor of London, by Ann 
his wife only dau. of Sir Wm. Hewett, Knight, Lord Mayor of 
London. Ann Offley had a brother, Sir Hewett Osborne, probably 
the person referred to on p. 17 of the account book as “My Uncle 
Osborne”. 

To Robert* and Ann Offley were born 8 sons & 6 daus; the 
third son was John® (Mar. 1592/3 - Aug. 28, 1667), whose ac- 
count book is the reason for this article, and the 5th dau. was 
Sara (bap. 16 April, 1609) who m. July 18, 1627, at St. Ann’s 
Church, Blackfriars, Adam Thoroughgood. Adam Thorough- 
good had come to Virginia some years before, settling in what is 
now Princess Anne Co. The old Thoroughgood house, said to 
have been built about 1640, is a lasting memorial to this prom- 
inent family. 

John® Offley m. Elizabeth (d. Oct. 17, 1678) dau. of Robt. 
Moore of London, Goldsmith, by whom he had 14 sons and 3 
daus. It is possible that his 6th son Henry, baptized at St. Benet’s 
Church Nov. 13, 1640, is the Henry Offley whose will dated June 
10, 1678, is on page 36 of this very book, and that he brought 
it with him to Virginia after his father’s death. The pedigree 
from which the above facts were taken makes no mention of 
Henry after noting his birth. Henry’s will names no relatives, 
but constitutes Anthony Lawson executor and sole legatee, sug- 
gesting the assumption that he died unmarried. 

In 1619 when this account book begins, the trades of London 
were organized into Merchant companies, outgrowth of the older 
guilds which flourished in Holland and the Low Countries. The 
most prominent companies, to one of which the Lord Mayor of 
London must belong, were as follows: mercers, grocers, drapers, 
fishmongers, goldsmiths, skinners, merchant-Tailors, haberdash- 
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ers, salters, ironmongers, vintners & cloth workers. Since John 
Offley dealt largely in silk we have numerous references to silk 
throwers, who were manufacturers of the article, but he also 
traded with vintners, clothiers, fishmongers, drapers, armorers, 
goldsmiths, ironmongers, grocers and tailors, besides several 
whom he describes simply as “merchants of London.” Two per- 
sons are styled “merchant strangers”, clearly not members of 
any London company, but whether by choice or of necessity is 
not stated. 


The trade guilds of the Middle ages stand as a development 
from the days of Rome. The so-called “House of the Vettii” in 
Pompeii has beautiful murals wherein diminuitive amorini act 
as goldsmiths, fullers, weavers and other craftsmen. Legal 
phraseology, which embalms in its verbiage long past customs, up 
to nearly 1800, spoke of an apprentice in Virginia as being bound 
“to learn the art and mystery” of a ship carpenter, tailor or 
whatever the trade might be. To keep secret the secrets of the 
trade was the impetus that led to such organizations. 


In this account book, nineteen ships are named as in foreign 
trade, to and from London. These boats are as follows: Eagle, 
Mr. Edward Nicholls; St. Clara; Boan (Bon?) Jesus; Grand 
Henry; Sapphire, Wm Knight; William and Ralph, Mr. Thom- 
as Thenchfield; Rainbow, Mr. Anthony Wood*; Fellowship of 
London, Mr. John Mott, master; Loyalty; Hector; Salamander ; 
Cock; Royal Exchange, Mr. Anthony Wood; Fisher of Amster- 
dam; Thos. Bonaventure; Ann Speedwell; Swallow, Alex. Ball, 
master’s mate; Globe of Pool; and London Merchant, Mr. Wil- 
liam Ranesborough. The person whose name follows that of the 
boat is presumably the master of the vessel. These two last nam- 
ed boats are mentioned in the Records of the Virginia Company 
in this way. On Sept. 17, 1621, Edward Blayney wrote to Sir 
Edwin Sandys relative to several boats shortly due from the East 
Indies, and named “the Gloab” as one of them (Id. vol. 3, p. 
508). From the account book the Globe of Pool on Oct 14, 1623, 


*The will of Anthony Wood of Redrith in the county of Surry, mariner 
dated 13 Aug. 1625 mentions his interest in the good ship Rainbow of Lon- 
don. (Water’s Genealogical Gleaning in England p. 160). The will of Thos. 
Rainborowe of East Greenwich in the County of Kent, mariner, dated 
4 Dec. 1622 devises to his son Wm. his interest in the same boat. (Id. p. 
159). His son Wm. is clearly the Wm. of the account book (Id. p. 164). 
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JOHN OFFLEY’S ACCOUNT BOOK 5 


was bound for Marseilles, having on board 8 puncheons of nut- 
megs “quantity nett 3759 Ibs. bought of the East India Co.” The 
London Merchant, according to the account book in July 1623, 
was carrying broadcloth “consigned in Aleppo unto Charles 
Fettyplace or his assigns.” This boat brought supplies in Feb. 
1619/20 to Virginia for Sir Wm. Throckmorton and his Asso- 
ciates (Id. vol. 3, p. 260) ; and on Jan. 20, 1622/3, (Id. vol. 4, p. 
16) Francis Wyatt and his Council at James City wrote to the 
London Company: “Mr. Treasurer hath received a book of ac- 
counts concerning the tobacco sent home for the 50 youths sent 
in the Duty, and the Maids in the Jonathan and London Mer- 
chant.” This boat was 300 tons. In the Muster taken after the 
Massacre as shown in Hotten’s “Original Lists’ various colon- 
ists declared they came over in the London Merchant. 

The places from and to which voyages were made offer testi- 
mony to the enterprise of London merchants. Calmly, John Of- 
fley notes that he received from his friend Charles Fettiplace 
“one small fardel of ardasse silk unweighed at his departure for 
Constantinople”, and on “Nov. 21, 1619 Personal expenses are 
debitor by divers things brought with me from Aleppo to present 
to my friends”. Voyages to Marseilles, Rouen, Zante (the chief 
town in the Ionian island of that name, the “wooded Zacynthos” 
of Homer’s day) Alicante, Leghorn, Florence, Venice, Dunkirk, 
Antwerp, Amsterdam, Cephalonia and the East Indies are all set 
down in the account book with credits and debits of each. 


The commodities these small boats carried are a cross section 
of world commerce. Pepper and spices are such common places 
now that we forget how the desire for them led the Portuguese to 
hunt for a sea route to India and caused bitter fights between 
them and the Dutch. The Malabar district of Madras had been 
the scene of so much bloodshed that in 1765 when Hyder Ali 
captured Calicut, the chief seaport on the Malabar coast, he de- 
stroyed its cocoanut trees, sandalwood trees and pepper vines so 
that there would be nothing left to arouse the cupidity of Euro- 
peans. In England, the impost on pepper in 1623 was 5 s. per 
pound, and money was six or eight times as dear as it is now. 
Four varieties of pepper are mentioned: (1) Calico (p. 22) tak- 
ing its name from Calicut, the seaport mentioned above, (2) 
Malabar (p. 30a) also an Indian pepper, (3) Priamon (p. 30a) 
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which came from Sumatra, and took its name from a town on 
the southern coast of the Island, (4) Jambi, (p. 30a) also from 
Sumatra and named for the river which flows northeasterly into 
the Berbala Strait. Pepper was handled then, as now, in bags 
which seem to have been of varying weights as on page 30a, 21 
bags of Jambi pepper came to 5435 Ibs., 10 oz. and again 7 bags 
1714 lbs., 4 oz., showing a variation of almost 11 Ibs. per bag. 


Cloves too were a frequent import. Cloves, the dried unexpand- 
ed flower buds of a tree native to the Molucca or Spice Islands as 
they are more commonly called, have been from earliest times 
a longed-for article of varied uses. We read of the pierced silver 
boxes, called pomanders, that London lords and ladies filled with 
cloves and carried in their hands as a disinfectant when they 
walked the odoriferous streets of the 17th century London. Or- 
anges stuck full of cloves were also used for the same purpose. 
At royal funerals cloves and spices were used in large quantities 
for the crude sort of embalming then in vogue. Probably also, 
John Offley’s contemporaries put cloves in their mouths for their 
frequent toothaches, for even now dentists regard oil of cloves 
as one of the best local alleviatives. Cloves were handled in bar- 
rels, puncheons and hogsheads. In one shipment, we note 6 pun- 
cheons of cloves ungarbelled weighed 1391 Ibs., 10 0z., 3 hogs- 
heads 61234 Ibs. (p. 30a) and 3 bbls. 61234 Ibs. (p. 31) prob- 
ably about the average weights for these containers. The word 
“ungarbelled” is interesting as showing the fate that can befall 
a good word. “Garbel” or ‘““Garble” means to sort and grade; so 
“ungarbelled cloves” were just as they had been put on shipboard 
and unsaleable until cleaned ‘and graded. ‘“‘Garble” is now used in 
the derogatory sense of picking out some part of a whole in or- 
der to distort the whole, but the original meaning had no such 
implication. 


Nutmeg, the commercial name for the kernel of the seed of 
a tree, is also a native of the Spice Islands, where it grows wild. 
Nutmegs, too, were carried in pomander boxes. They were hand- 
led in puncheons, apparently larger than those used for cloves 
as 6 puncheons of nutmegs came to 3759 Ibs. (p. 31). 


All the spices mentioned in these accounts were imported thru 
the East India Co. This company, incorporated Dec. 31, 1600, by 
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Queen Elizabeth with 125 share holders and a capital of £72,000, 
was organized for the express purpose of competing with the 
Dutch merchants who had a practical monopoly of the trade with 
the Spice Islands and had raised the price of pepper from 3 s. 
to 8s. per pound. From 1601 to 1612, the trade was carried on as 
“separate voyages”, meaning that the subscribers bore the cost 
and reaped the profit of each voyage. After 1612, the voyages 
were conducted on the “joint stock” system for the benefit of the 
compay as a whole. After 1623, the company confined its opera- 
tions mostly to India and surrounding territories, leaving the Far 
East then as now to the Dutch. John Offley has many references 
to “Joynt Stock” as taken out by himself, his father and others. 
The plan seems to have been to invest (or “adventure” in 17th 
century phrase) £1,000 which was repaid £31-5 s. quarterly over 
a period of 8 years, with a substantial profit as the commodities 
were transhipped to retailers in Marseilles, Leghorn, Alicante 
etc., or sold in London, 


John Offley clearly enjoyed a Fifth Avenue trade, most of his 
imports being in the luxury class. These were procured for him 
by various business associates in foreign places. Henry Savile in 
Aleppo, Edward Stringer in Constantinople, Wm. Predis in Mar- 
seilles, “Mr. Langhorn at Leghorn,” Peter Allen in Amsterdam 
and others. Aleppo seems to have been a point of origin for var- 
ious articles, silk, diamonds, “seagree skines’” (Shagreen skins) 
and cordovans (a fine kind of leather). Several kinds of silk are 
mentioned : ardasse, a fine quality of Persian silk, watered cham- 
blett, leagy, versada, grosgrain and taffety. A query as to leagy 
and versada brought from the Natl. Federation of Textiles, Inc. 
the reply that they had “no record of these obsolete weaves.” Eng- 
lish broadcloth bought of clothiers near London was shipped to 
Constantinople, and Turkish grosgrains and Persian carpets 
brought back. The silks for the most part were retailed to “silk 
throughsters.” There was a guild of silk throwers (to use the 
modern spelling) at Spitalfields as early as 1562, but the first 
large manufacture of silk in England dates from 1585 when 
Flemish weavers fleeing from Antwerp after its capture by the 
Spaniards settled in the country. Among luxuries of the period 
were watches, and in the fall of 1619, Richard Leare bought one 
for John Offley at Marseilles for £6-12-0. probably equivalent to 
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6 or 8 times that sum now. The earliest manufacture of portable 
timepieces was in Germany about the end of the 15th century. By 
the 16th century, watches were made with elaborate workman- 
ship, and usually enclosed in beautifully ornamented cases. Queen 
Elizabeth, who possessed her full share of Tudor acquisitiveness 
when any kind of material possession was involved, had many 
jewelled watches. 

Possibly also a luxury was the purchase by Mr. Henry Robin- 
son, a subscriber to the Virginia Company and a director of the 
East India Co. of six white night caps from John Offley for the 
small sum of 3 s. It is the only purchase of its kind in the ac- 
count book, and one wonders whether Mr. Robinson was setting 
a new fashion or whether others patronized some other merchant. 


Charles Fettiplace, probably a brother of the William and 
Michael who came to Virginia in 1607, was closely associated 
with John Offley. When he left London on voyages to Constan- 
tinople or Aleppo he would turn over to Offley his unsold goods 
and his accounts “due to him in England.” One item that seems 
unusual is 3 bales of wormseeds, which he turned over in 1621 
to Offley to sell. Wormseeds was the general name for several 
plants whose seed were used for vermifuges. In this case, since 
they came from Aleppo, they were probably the dried flower 
heads of santonica, an oriental plant of the aster family. Three 
London grocery firms bought these wormseed, each one taking a 
bale, for 3s.-10d per pound, part cash, the 2nd payment 5 months 
later and the third 5 months after the second. 


Another medicinal import was Aloes Sicatrina, which John 
Offley lists (p. 38) as “two firkins q[uanti]ty about 130 Ibs. left 
with me by my brother Thos. Offley 16-05-0.” Aloes are of the 
liliaceae family and embrace around 180 varieties growing in the 
dry parts of Africa, some of them being cultivated as ornamental 
plants. The medicinal substance aloes is produced from various 
species of the plant, the Barbadoes and Socotrine being the two 
most generally used for this purpose. The “sicatrina” of the 17th 
century is now “socotrine.” 

John Offley looked carefully after the details of his business, 


keeping a journal (Giornale, abbreviated to Gior.) or day book 
for itemized transactions, as is shown by the notation “as by his 
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bill appeareth Gior. fol. 1” and similar phrases. He noted the rate 
of interest, £4-10-0 on £100 semi-annually, the insurance on his 
shipments, 514 per centum, the loss when a bale of silk was brok- 
en, the rate of exchange when Flemish money was converted into 
pounds sterling, postage on letters, brokerage, customs duties 
and primage (once called “hat money” and paid to insure extra 
attention from the ship captain). It seems very modern until we 
meet this item: “Bezoar stones for accompt prop[er] of me John 
Offley owe as follf[ows] for one box rec. out of the London 
Merch[ant] q[uanti]ty 50 mitigalls, Aleppo 52 - 10 - 0” With a 
start, we find ourselves back in the 17th century with its amazing 
blend of credulity and sophistication. The bald statement in the 
dictionary that bezoar stone is a calcareous accretion sometimes 
found in the stomach of ruminants gives no hint of the glamor 
that once surrounded the article. In his book, “The Magic of 
Jewels and Charms”, Dr. G. F. Kunz, formerly gem expert for 
Tiffany and Co., states that the first mention of bezoars was by 

rabian and Persian writers about the 9th century. The word 
means poison-expelling in allusion to its use as an antidote for 
poison. It was supposed to act by causing a profuse perspiration 
that carried away toxins. The fact that bezoars were measured 
by the mitigall, which is an Arabian measure of weight equalling 
24 carats shows they ranked with precious stones. Intercourse be- 
tween the Spaniards and Moors brought the stone to the Euro- 
pean countries. Sometimes the stone was powdered and given to 
the patient in that form, at other times the stone was steeped in 
water which was then given to the patient. In a list of the Crown 
treasures of England made in 1622, several bezoar stones are 
mentioned. A century later, the belief in their efficacy had pass- 
ed. Incidentally the most illuminating book on medical practice 
in the 17th century of which the writer knows is Sir Charles 
Scarbrough’s account of the last illness of Charles II. Sir Charles, 
brother of the famous Col. Edmund Scarborough of Accomack 
Co. Va., was a London doctor of high reputation. His account of 
the treatments and remedies inflicted on the sick monarch makes 
one feel Charles expiated many of his sins before he left this 
world. 


Besides mentioning the East India Co., John Offley also re- 
fers to “the Turkey Company or Company of Merchants trad- 
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ing the Levant.” This company traded in the Mediterranean and 
overland to East India and was strictly commercial. In this it dif- 
fered from the East India, the Northwest Passage and the Mus- 
covy companies, all three of which were interested in discovery 
as well as commerce. It was boats belonging to the Muscovy 
Company, by the way, that brought the colonists to Jamestown 
in 1607. The Virginia Company, the Newfoundland and the Ber- 
mudas or Somers Islands companies were chartered for three 
purposes, commerce, discovery and colonization. These various 
companies, keen for their own profit but keen also to promote 
the growth of their country by trades, discovery and colonization, 
are the foundations on which was reared the British empire. 


It was hoped that among the names recorded in this account 
book might be found some of interest to Virginia, but results 
have been rather disappointing. From Alexander Brown’s fine 
work. “Genesis of the U. S.”, the following citations are taken. 
Sir Henry Savile in 1617 wrote to Sir Dudley Carleton who had 
married his stepdaughter “recommending to Carleton Sir Thom- 
as Dale, a friend of the Earl of Southampton” (p. 845). Sir 
Thomas who had returned from Virginia the year before, was 
was put in command of a fleet against the Dutch in the East 
Indies and died at Masulipatam in Aug., 1619. The “Mr. Henry 
Savile” a frequent consignor of goods from Aleppo to John Of- 
fley is clearly related to the Sir Henry mentioned above. The 
“Sir John Brooke,” one of the King’s Council for New Eng- 
land, a patentee of land in Virginia in 1620 and keenly interested 
in foreign comerce (p. 834) is the “my couzen John Brooke” of 
the account book. He was son of Robert Brooke and Ursula Of- 
fley, and first cousin to John Offley. The John Baker who sub- 
scribed £ 25 to the Virginia Company (p. 822) appears in these 
accounts as “Jno Baker of Mayfield, Suffolk” or “ my brother 
3aker.” He had married a sister of John Offley. The Anthony 
Abdy, clothworker of London, who appears in the account book 
as paying to John Offley dividends on a joint stock voyage to 
Zante had subscribed £ 37 - 10 S. to the Virginia Company and 
later was one of the auditors of the Company. He was a director 
of the East India Company, a member of the Bermuda Islands 
Company, and later served on some of the committees of the Vir- 
ginia Company (p. 812). Around Christmas, 1619, we find John 
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Offley charging himself with “a piece of white grosgrain given 
to Mr. John Leech.” He is likely the Mr. Leech who went to 
Virginia in July, 1621, “to view the country” and locate the 30,- 
000 acres patented the year before by William Herbert, 3rd Earl 
of Pembroke, in whose honor the name Pembroke River was 
for a time given to the Rappahannock River (p. 921). John Wise- 
man of the account book is probably the “Mr. Wiseman” who in 
1623 with other investors signed a protest against “the present 
proceedings of business in the Virginia and Somers Islands Com- 
panies” (p. 982). From the “Records of the Virginia Company” 
are taken the following notes relative to persons named in the 
account book. Robert Offley was nominated on May 22, 1622, for 
Deputy-Treasurer of the Virginia Company (Vol. 2, p. 28). He 
is “the worshipful my father” so often mentioned in this book. 
John Offley’s frequent references to his father, “the worshipful 
my mother Ann Offley,” “my sister Baker”, “my Aunt Brooke” 
and to his brothers, Edward and Thomas, suggest that family 
ties among the Offleys were close and pleasant. In the account 
book, we find Mr. Abraham Chamberlain buying in 1621, 1 bale 
of versada silk; on July 12 of that same year, the court of the 
Virginia Company, eager to promote sericulture in Virginia, call- 
ed in the same Mr. Chamberlain and requested him to get them 
a good quality of silkworm seed. “He signified that he had heard 
the seed of Valencia to be held generally the verie best” (Vol. I, 
p. 510). The Virginia Company, starting so bravely on the colon- 
ization of Virginia, made many errors naturally, but they seem 
to have made every effort to get expert opinions from the best in- 
formed people available, as the above note evidences. 


One last bit from the account book before we conclude: in 
August, 1623, Mr. Trott paid for two bales of leagy silk he had 
purchased. The following items from Norfolk County records, 
whether referring to him or another of his family show a con- 
tinuing association between the Trotts and the Offleys. 


A Mr. Nicholas Trott “of Virginia, merchant”, appears in 
Norfolk County Court in 1656 (Norfolk Records, Book D, p. 
259). Like all Virginia merchants, he made frequent trips to 
England to buy goods, and while there executed commissions for 
friends and neighbors. One of these commissions was in relation 
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to John Offley’s sister, Sara, who had married, as her third hus- 
band, Francis Yardley, and had recently died. At the Court held 
on March 1, 1660/1 (Id. p. 289) we have the following account 
of the matter: “whereas Mr. Nicholas Trott passed a receipt for 
a necklace and a jewel belonging to the estate of Mrs. Yardley, 
deceased, which was allotted by her in her will for the purchas- 
ing several rings and a couple of tombstones which the afore- 
said Trott, was intrusted with to put to sale in England, which 
he did accordingly. But contrary to the deceased’s expectation, 
the said Trott could get but £15 for them, nothwithstanding he 
bought a couple of tombstones which cost with the charges £19- 
7 s. sterling, whereby it appeareth that there is yet due to him 
besides the necklace and the jewel £4-7 s. sterling. It is therefore 
ordered that Colonel John Sidney, the executor of the said Mrs. 
Yardley make payment there of unto the said Trott or assigns, 
together with court charges al[ia]s execution. Mr. Trott hath in 
open court promised to send the bill of lading for the tomb- 
stones to Mr. Martin for Colonel John Sidney.” 


The study of this account book has taken us far in time and 
space, giving us a glimpse of a wealthy London merchant, his 
influential friends and associates, the commodities in which he 
dealt, and the manner in which a large shipping business was 
then conducted. Again we say that the farsighted policy, the en- 
terprise and ability of London merchants, of which John Offley 
may well be an example, were the bases of the British empire. 
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THE MERRIMACK AND HER BIG GUNS 


By T. CaTEsBy JONES 





A Board of Captains of the United States Navy convened in 
1845! and prescribed the character of guns with which the ves- 
sels of the Navy should be armed. These guns were divided be- 
tween 32-pounders and 8-inch shell guns. There were six classes 
of 32-pdrs., classed according to their weight, viz., 57 cwt. (or 
long gun), 51 cwt., 46 cwt., 42 cwt., 32 cwt., and 27 cwt.; and 
two classes of 8-in. shell guns, also classed according to weight, 
viz., 63 cwt. and 55 cwt.? Shortly after its adoption this arma- 
ment was attacked by John A. Dahlgren as insufficient. He con- 
sidered it antiquated and ineffective. The year 1856 saw the 
first real fruits of his attack on this old-fashioned armament. 
During that year the new frigate MERRIMACK, armed with 
IX-in. Dahlgrens, went into commission at the Boston Navy Yard, 
and, although at that time the position of ordnance officer did 
not exist on vessels of the United States Navy, Dahlgren manag- 
ed to have Lieut. Catesby ap Roger Jones, his ardent disciple, 
assigned to the MERRIMACK, in the hope that he would act 
as ordnance officer de facto and see to it that the Dahlgren guns 
should have a fair trial. 


The letters from Catesby Jones to Dahlgren, now published 
for the first time, are Catesby Jones’s private reports to Dahlgren 
of the public reception of Dahlgren’s guns and of their behavior. 


At the time these letters were written the relationship between 
the two men was particularly friendly and cordial. This cordial- 
ity continued up to the outbreak of the Civil War. When in the 
summer of 1857 Dahlgren received the command of the PLY- 
MOUTH, to try out his XI-inch guns, guns 2 inches greater in 
diameter than those of the MERRIMACK, he took Catesby 
Jones with him as his Executive Officer. The sad events of 1861, 





_1 Captain was the highest official rank in the United States Navy at that 
time. Commodore was merely a courtesy title given to the Commander of 
a fleet or of a station. 


2 J. A. Dahlgren; Shells and Shell-Guns, p. 23, Phila, 1856. 
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however, brought their collaboration to an end. Dahlgren re- 
mained in the North as Commander of the Washington Navy 
Yard and Catesby Jones went with his native state of Virginia. 


So far as Dahlgren was concerned, the death of his son, the 
dashing twenty-one year old cavalry colonel, Ulric Dahlgren, 
killed while returning from an abortive raid on Richmond, filled 
his soul with bitterness. His friendship for men on the Southern 
side was not renewed after that event. Dahlgren, however, care- 
fully preserved the letters here published, and when his papers 
were offered for sale, a few years ago, these letters were among 
them. The purchaser, Mr. Arthur Pforzheimer, kindly gave them 
to the writer, who in turn presented them to the Virginia His- 
torical Society, where the originals are now. 


A word as to the origin and careers of the two men is not out 
of place. John A. Dahlgren, the son of Bernhard Ulric Dahlgren 
and his wife Martha Rowan, was born in Philadelphia, Novem- 
ber 13, 1809. Bernhard Dahlgren was a graduate of Upsala and 
came of a good Swedish family. He had been forced to flee from 
Sweden in 1804 because of his republican activities. After jour- 
neying about Europe, he landed in New York on December 4, 
1806, and later settled in Philadelphia, where he became a mer- 
chant. Later the Swedish government softened its animosity to- 
ward him and made him the Swedish Consul at Philadelphia, 
which position he held until his death in 1824. His son, John A. 
Dahlgren, entered the Navy as Midshipman, February 1, 1826. 
Because of trouble with his eyes he was relieved from duty during 
1838, and until May, 1842, he was out of active service.5 Early 
in his career Dahlgren became interested in ordnance. His work 
and experiments led to the invention of the large smooth bore 
gun which bears his name. It is not without interest that among 
the first contracts for the manufacture of the Dahlgren guns was 
that of November 29, 1854,® let to the following firms: Alger & 
Co., Boston, 28 IX-in., 7 X-in., 7 XI-in. guns; Parrott, Cold 


8 See Madeleine Vinton Dahlgren’s “Memoirs of John A. Dahlgren” (Bos- 
ton, 1882) pp. 444-5, where her husband’s diary is set forth at length, This 
work is cited hereafter sub, nom. Mrs. Dahlgren, 


4 Mrs. Dahlgren, p. 7. 
5 Mrs. Dahlgren, pp. 76-79. 
6 Mrs. Dahlgren, p. 169. 
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Springs, 28 IX-in., 7 X-in., 7 XI-in; Knap & Wade, Pittsburgh, 
50 IX in.; Anderson, Richmond,’ 50 IX in. 


Dahlgren became a Commander in 1855 and was a Commander 
at the outbreak of the Civil War. Although the yard at Wash- 
ington, with its arsenal, was usually commanded by a Captain, 
President Lincoln insisted upon Commander Dahlgren’s con- 
tinuing in command of that yard, although he had not attained 
the rank of Captain. Dahlgren, as Commandant of that yard, per- 
formed services as an ordnance officer which were recognized 
by the authorities as being of the greatest value to the Federal 
cause. Indeed, many ordnance experts list the effectiveness of 
the Dahlgren gun as a real contributing factor to the success of 
the North in the Civil War. Dahlgren was promoted to be a Cap- 
tain August 5, 1862, and to be a Rear Admiral March 11, 1863.8 
As Rear Admiral he was in command of the squadron off Char- 
leston during 1863-1864. He died while in command of the 
Washington Navy Yard on July 12, 1870.° 


Catesby ap Roger Jones, son of General Roger Jones, Adju- 
tant General of the U. S. Army, and his wife, Mary Ann Mason 
Page, was born in Frederick (now Clarke) County, Virginia, on 
April 15, 1821. He was appointed Midshipman in the U. S. Navy 
June 18, 1836, and was appointed Lieutenant June 5, 1849, to date 
from May 12, 1849. He resigned from the U. S. Navy April 17, 
1861, the day Virginia seceded, and was appointed Lieutenant in 
the Virginia Navy April 18, 1861, and commissioned May 2, 1861, 
to date from April 23, 1861. He was appointed Lieutenant in the 
Confederate States Navy June 18, 1861. He served through the 
Civil War as a Lieutenant and as a Commander in the Navy of the 
Confederate States. As a Lieutenant he was in charge of the ex- 
periments conducted at Jamestown Island to determine the charac- 
ter of the armour to be used on the MERRIMACK, then in pro- 
cess of conversion to an ironclad, and later he was in charge of the 
installation of the battery. When the converted MERRIMACK, 
rechristened the VIRGINIA, was commissioned, he became her 
Executive Officer and was in command when she fought the 





7 The contractor referred to as Anderson, Richmond, was, of course, The 
Tredegar Works. 

8 Mrs. Dahlgren, p. 389, 

® Mrs. Dahlgren, p. 648. 
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MONITOR in Hampton Roads on March 9, 1862. On May 6, 
1863 he was commissioned Commander in the Navy of the Con- 
federate States. Later he was in charge of the arsenal built by 
the Confederacy at Selma, Alabama. After the war, together 
with John M. Brooke and Robert D. Minor, he endeavored to 
make use of his knowledge and skill as a naval officer by selling 
American equipment to foreign governments. But since not one 
of these Virginians was a Sir Basil Zaharoff, and the time was 
not ripe for such a venture as that upon which they had embark- 
ed, nothing came of this enterprise, other than a few commissions 
from the government of Peru. After the abandonment of that 
venture, Catesby Jones returned to Selma and lived there until 
he died June 20, 1877. 


The letters follow: 


“ANSWERED 
FEB. 18 Boston, Mass. 


Feb. 16% 1856 
My dear Dahlgren 


I did not arrive too soon. I have been constantly employed. We 
have the shells, powder, and ordnance stores on board and will 
probably go in commission on Monday. It would have been better 
if I had arrived here weeks ago. I should have had time to have 
considered in detail many things, but fortunately Hitchcock’? 
superintends who you know is very thorough and intelligent, it 
is quite a treat to be associated with him on duty - so that the 
ship will not suffer. Mr. Horton leaves on Monday, his duty has 
been very satisfactorily done. The screws for the X™ guns were 
too long. When the guns were level, the screw was 1.5 in. above 
the sight. I have had them shortened that much. 


There is actually too much space in the magazine, rare fault. I 
have not a copy of the mem. I gave you of the stowage of the new 
powder tanks. I think we found 15 cartridges for the IX™ guns?! 
(10 Ibs.) to be the number - but our tanks have 18, which is 
too tight stowage for powder. I wish you would send me a draw- 





10 Robert B. Hitchock, Commander, U. S. Navy, was Assistant Inspec- 
tor of Ordnance at Boston Navy Yard in 1856. He entered service as a 
midshipman January 1, 1825, and progressed to the rank of Commodore 
July 16, 1862, and was placed on the Retired List September 25, 1866. 

11 The Merrimack’s battery consisted of 24 IX-inch, 14 8-inch of 63 cwt. 
and 2 X-inch of 107 cwt. Dahlgren’s Shells and Shell-Guns, p, 428. Official 
Records of the Union and Confederate Navies in the War of the Rebellion, 
Series II, Vol. 1, p. 142, cited hereafter sub. nom, “Official Records”. 


12 The weight of the powder charge. 
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ing of the stowage and I will have the tanks restowed as I find 
room. Would it not be well to have all tanks stowed by a draw- 
ing? I like the arrangement of colors - red for X™, white for 
IX" and VIII blue. You know we have but one charge for 


each class. 


The Ordnance Instructions do not allow sufficient musket pow- 
der for filling the empty shells. I should like to have not only 
enough to fill the empty shells, but to replace any powder that 
might become damaged. We should also have fuses enough for 
all empty shells and spare ones besides. I think 1 1/2 for each 
shell would not be too many. The X™ shells have not arrived. 
Can we not be supplied at Norfolk? The boats were not built for 
guns - they have not enough beam but I think by means of a 
shackle we can so arrange them that we can pivot without 
danger of the gun getting adrift. I will send you how much they 
are deficient in breadth. The cutter for the light 12 pdr. is too 
slight - the boats are not yet fitted, when they are I can say more 
of them.!% 


I should like to be authorized to complete or change such of 
the equipments and stores as may be found deficient, of course 
regulations designed for shot guns and a different class will not 
suit our armament. We can at Norfolk complete our stores &c 
if authorized so to do. 


I expect to have proof of the “Hints to Captains of Guns” this 
evening. I will send it to you. No books are printed in this country 
on linen, the one you had having Tinchnor’ name as publisher he 
informed me was printed in England; parchmont could not be 
procured so that I shall have them struck off on what is called 
parchment paper, which I think will answer all purposes, and 
is much cheaper. The ship is ready for sea and will be commis- 
sioned on Monday, but in consequence of the health of Com. 
Gregory!* the time of sailing is doubtful. I fear he will not go 
out in her I should regret it if he does not, he says he will do 
whatever I wish &c. If he does not go I hope his successor will 





13 Dahlgren was also an authority on boat equipment. He had as a Lieu- 
tenant prepared the instructions published in 1852 by the Navy Department 
on this subject. Instructions in Relation to the Preparation of Vessels of 
War for Battle: to the Duties of Officers and others when at Quarters: and 
to Ordnance and Ordnance stores. Washington 1852, He designed a boat 
howitzer which was used with success. His book “Boat Armament of the 
U. S. Navy” ran through two editions. The second edition, published in 
1856, was dedicated to Commodore Joseph Smith. See Note 20, infra. 

14 Francis Hoyt Gregory entered the service as a midshipman January 
16, 1809, reached the rank of Captain January 18, 1838, Rear Admiral on 
the Retired List July 16, 1862, and died October 4, 1866. He was in com- 
mand of the MERRIMACK preparing for sea at Boston January 1, 1856. 
(Commodore by courtesy in 1856). 
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not be opposed to heavy guns, as some who are spoken of are. 
Stribling & Gardner for example. What chance of substituting 
IXin. guns for the VIII". at Norfolk? I hope you will find 
time to visit us at Norfolk. 

The officers I think are pleased that an Ordnance Officer is 
ordered. The 1*t Lt might not have been had he not feared a 
Commander would have been ordered, as he knew the Com. had 
applied for Taylor. 

Regards to Wise?® and Upshur?® 

Yours truly 
CATESBY ap R. JONES 


P. S. Hitchcock desires to be re- 


Com. membered, he says you must see 
J. A. Dahlgren, that Gen. James is right for the 
Washington, D. C. nomination. 


Merrimac - Boston 
Febr. 24th 1856 
My dear Dahlgren 


We expect to sail tomorrow for the banks to relieve distressed 
vessels but as we also expect to be in Hampton Roads in ten days 
we cannot remain long on the banks. 


Com. Stringham!? was authorized to furnish us with what we 
required, but the fuses and many other things were not on hand, 
and there was not time to prepare the powder for the shells &c. - 


15 Henry A. Wise, born in, a citizen of, and appointed from New York, 
was a lieutenant in the U. S. Navy in 1856, and was employed on ordnance 
duty at the Washington Navy Yard. He became a commander July 16, 1862, 
and a captain December 29, 1866. It was this officer who boarded the MONI- 
TOR after her fight with the MERRIMACK (then the VIRGINIA) and 
embraced the wounded Worden, and who subsequently took Worden to his 
home while he was recovering from his wounds. 

16 John H. Upshur, Lieutenant, U. S. Navy, was employed at the same 
place in 1856. Upshur’s mother was a sister t¢ the Honorable Abel P. Up- 
shur. He entered the U. S. Navy ir 1841 as John Henry Nottingham but 
for private reasons had his name changed to John Henry Upshur by the 
Legislature of Virginia. 

17 Silas Horton Stringham, Captain, U. S. Navy, was Commandant of 
the Boston Navy Yard in 1856. He entered the service as a midshipman in 
1809, reached the rank of Captain in 1841, was placed on the Retired List 
December 21, 1861, became a Rear Admiral on that list July 16, 1862, and 
died February 7, 1876. He served on board U. S. ships PRESIDENT and 
GUERRIERE during the War of 1812; on the SPARK during the war 
with Algiers in 1815; in command of U. S. S. OHIO during the early part 
of the Mexican War, participating in the capture of Vera Cruz and Tux- 
pan; and was in command of the North Atlantic Blockading Squadron, with 
U. S. MINNESOTA as flagship, in 1861. 
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so that we are still deficient in some important Ordnance stores. 
I have requested Capt. Pendergrast?® to ask that we may com- 
plete the stores at Norfolk. Can you not suggest the same thing 
that there may be no detention after our arrival there. We have 
Jenk’s carbine which I believe is universally condemned; could 
they be replaced by some more approved pattern Sharp’s or 
Perry’? I think we should at least have a sufficient number of 
Colt Revolvers to furnish the officers we have not one on board, 


The screw with which the VIII inch guns are fitted does not 
give as much elevation as the port will admit of on the other 
hand the depression is greater than is needed. The guns in the 
gangway cannot be properly worked, the traintackle is two-blocks 
before the breeching is taut; a runner is now fitted which dis- 
penses with one of the blocks. I have not yet tried it, but if it 
allows the gun to come in, the gangway will be completely closed, 
in fact there is not sufficient space between the boiler hatch 
and side of the ship. The IX inch guns have all been run in, the 
single roller handspike as was anticipated has occasioned trouble 
- none of the double roller from Washington has arrived. 


The boats have been fitted. I have not had an opportunity to 
try how they answer, the boats in this freezing weather have not 
been placed in the water. I wanted to have each boat fitted for 
two classes of guns. I think it could be easily done, but there 
was not time perhaps you could do it - my idea was to have 
the Ist launch arranged for the 24 pdr. and heavy 12 pdr. - and 
2nd launch for both 12 pdr. - by having a pivot bolt made with 
its upper part to fit the upper plate, and the lower part to fit the 
hole in the smaller carriage, with a casting for the lower plate to 
make the bolt fit it - a shackle also would be required its length 
depending upon the difference between the two slides - you might 
make for us the bolt and casting. 


Our VIII inch guns have but 12 men, the ordnance instructions 
allow 14 - the pivot guns have 18 - the Ist Lieut. says he has 
no more men. I am in hopes you will come down and see us, there 
are many things I should like you to look at and judge for your- 
self, and also to give me your advice on many points. I have 
not heard of any order or regulation defining my duties, as yet 
I have found no occasion for it. I have charge of Ordnance mat- 
ters &c, and also have the 3rd Lieut.-room (my proper one). I 
have had 100 copies of the “Hints to Captains of Guns”. I in- 





18 Garrett J. Pendergrast, Captain, U. S. Navy, was in command of U. 
S. S. MERRIMACK in 1856. Catesby ap R. Jones was one of his lieuten- 
ants. Pendergrast commanded the U. S. S. CUMBERLAND in 1861. Cap- 
tain Pendergrast, as the Commanding Officer at Hampton Roads, establish- 
ed the blockade of Norfolk and adjacent ports as early as April 30, 1861. 
Official Records, Series II, Vol. 2, p. 59. 
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tended to have sent 50 copies to the Bureau, but think I will re- 
quire some of them on board, therefore will only send 25. There 
are one or two errors in letters - not material - page 6 - increases 
- the Ist s is antique resembling f - page 8 collision spelt with 
double s. 1st Launch has but 1/2 an inch more beam at the after 
pivots than the extreme length of slide of 24 pdr. and for- 
ward about the same. 2nd Launch has but 5 inches more beam 
at pivot plates than the length of boat carriage of heavy 12 pdr. 
Ist cutter has enough beam but is too slight. See the report of 
Ordnance Officer and drawing of boats accompanying it. Hoping 
soon to see you I remain Very truly yours 


CATESBY ap R. JONES 
Hitchcock’ regards, you will soon hear from him. 


Merrimac (sic) Norfolk 
March 15, 1856 
My dear Dahlgren 


Yours of the 11th is just received as you do not mention the 
letter containing the detailed account &c. I will here repeat some- 
things there touched on. It is probable that it is burnt, as most of 
that mail was. I suppose you have seen my report to the Cap- 
tain, it has been forwarded to the Bureau. The Captain informed 
he had approved of everything I recommended except the 
substituting IX inch for VIII inch on spar deck. I had before 
heard that he had expressed the opinion that she had enough 
battery, hence the allusion in my report to weight of battery. I 
think she could very well carry all IX. in addition to 4 more 
on gun deck, but thought it best only to say what I did, perhaps 
more can be said after the experimental cruise, the IX inch guns 
now labour under great disadvantages, and as you have frequent- 
ly remarked they are apparent whilst its great advantages are not 
seen. It is therefore important for the officers to have everything 
that you have in their favour; the diagram for accuracy (rela- 
tive) - and penetration I think would be useful as shewing their 
relative accuracy and power. Thus far I fave prevented any 
positive objection, yet with some the conviction is not thorough, 
they appear to take things on trust where I would prefer their 
own judgment. I have also been astonished at the many crude 
opinions as to weight of battery &c. I wish you would send me 
some positive data; in one of your reports to Bureau you com- 
pare the weight of battery to tonnage in a number of ships in 
our own and foreign navies. I wish you would let Mr. Brandt 
copy that portion and send it to me. Anything else that you think 
I could make use of for the same purpose it would be well to 
send me, as you know the importance of first impressions. The 
roller handspike with lignum-vitae sheaves is the best for the 
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gun and also for the deck. The outer edges of both rollers should 
be well rounded off. Our decks are much cut. The changes 
recommended in my report will if carried out make things work 
easier. The 1%* Launch if fitted for the 24 pdr. - as I mentioned 
before she has not beam enough, the slide can be pivoted on both 
bows at the same time, but to do it the plates have to be placed 
so near the side of the boat as not to project far enough to allow 
the slide to traverse; the distance of the hole in slide from the 
end being less than from the side - a shackle answers only tol- 
erably. The gun I have had put in the boat and worked. I have 
not been well enough to fire it. I have requested a double allow- 
ance of ammunition for Pivot guns - 200 pounds - also an extra 
allowance for exercising and testing the batteries, the only way 
to interest men and officers is to fire often. At sea when we first 
exercised the gun was loaded and fired. The Captain has not 
received any regulations or order defining my duties, he has di- 
rected me to draw up something, but I think it would be better 
if it were to come from the Bureau or the Department, it is time 
that my position was defined. I have reason to think that one 
(possibly two) of the Lts. do not approve of Ord.-Lt. on board. 
My duties therefore should be authoritatively fixed at once. Ev- 
erything has thus far gone on very smoothly, without asking 
questions I have endeavored to make myself generally useful. I 
have been in bed most of the time since our arrival; have not 
been out of the ship. Today we are taking all the powder to the 
magazine. I am not well enough to attend to it, but give an eye 
to it occasionally. I have been frequently interrupted in writing 
this. Stronger shelving is required in the magazines. How would 
it do to have the tanks restowed according to the drawing? They 
are now too closely packed. I have no copy of the manner they 
should be stowed. You must be very busy. I hope you will have 
things pointed fair for the new Chief, whomever he may be. You 
have already taken some important steps in the right direction. I 
will propose a shell room on birth deck as you suggest. They are 
now taking down the Coal Bunkers. Can you not have shell rooms 
ordered? The shell room will not hold the empty shells. We have 
to place some of them in the shot locker, where you know they 
are liable to rust quickly. You might visit us at Annapolis.19 We 
will not be there for a fortnight yet, there is much to be done on 
board. 
Yours truly 


To Com. Dahlgren, U. S. N. CATESBY ap R. JONES 
Washington, D. C. 





19 In April, 1856, Commander Dahlgren went to Hampton Roads by 
direction of the Secretary of Navy to visit the “Merrimack” and to try her 
battery on the way from Norfolk to Annapolis. Mrs. Dahlgren, p. 179. 
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Merrimack Norfolk 
March 28th 1856 


My dear Dahlgren 


Our alterations and repairs will be completed in a few days, 
but we are still in the dark with regard to our movements. You 
will probably learn sooner in Washington than from the ship. I 
hope you will not fail to come down. 


It was with great reluctance that I applied to be detached, but 
I was forced to do it, the more I reflected the more I thought it 
my duty. I should not have applied as long as I was allowed 
to do the legitimate duties of Ordnance Officer; which was the 
case until I became sick; but when the Captain in his written or- 
ders defining my duties, did not require me to have anything to 
do with the guns, it was time for me to leave. I had then simply 
left me the Gunner’s duties. If I had not unfortunately be- 
come sick, I do not think there would have been any trouble. I 
did not think it proper to directly request to remain in the ship 
as watch officer, that I would have preferred for the experimental 
cruise, not longer. I am now more than ever convinced of the 
necessity of having an Ordnance Officer with the new batteries. 
I am not at all sure the IX inch would not have been reported 
against, equipped as they were, if there had not been someone 
on board who understood their management and was interested 
in their success. The presence of an Ord.-Off. stimulates the oth- 
er officers to take an interest in the guns and ordnance matters, 
and I think that even if I were to leave now, the impetus ordnance 
matters have received would be felt the whole cruise. It will not 
be necessary to tell you that in this I do not claim any particular 
credit, for it is no more than would occur with any other officer 
similarly placed. From what Com. Smith?° writes his son, I think 
it probable that I will be a watch officer. That, of course, would 
not prevent my taking an interest in Ordnance and I would keep 
you informed of affairs on board, tho you could not perhaps make 
the same use of the information as if it came in an official form. 
A few days since we devoted a day to exercises, working the 
guns, shifting from one side to the other, shifting trucks, breech- 
ings, dismounting guns on both decks and shifting carriages &c., 


20 Commodore Joseph Smith was Chief of Bureau of Yards and Docks 
in 1856, hence he enjoyed the courtesy title of Commodore. His son, Joseph 
B. Smith, one of the lieutenants on the MERRIMACK in 1856, a mess 
mate of Jones at that time, was killed on March 8, 1862, while in tempor- 
ary command of the U. S. S. CONGRESS when that vessel fought the 
VIRGINIA (the MERRIMACK), on which vessel Jones was second in 
command, Commodore Smith is credited with saying when he heard of the 
surrender of the U. S. S. CONGRESS to the VIRGINIA: “Then Joe 
is dead.” The father knew the metal of his son, Catesby Jones and Joe 
Smith, shipmates in 1856 were in mortal combat in 1862. 
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&c. In the evening all boats were exercised (with their guns), the 
men with the two field pieces and marines landed, marched &c. 
and embarked. The whole affair was very creditable. I have seen 
vessels six months in commission not do as well. The guns work 
badly in the boats, principally in consequence of the contracted 
space for working them, we landed them in water and mud 
nearly up to the men’s waist, and marched with them for some 
time on shore. I think the wheels would be better with a broader 


tire. 


Can you furnish me with the approximate value in yards of 
the inch in the X inch gun sight, and also its approximate range 
in degrees for the trunnion sight. A rough estimate would be ac- 
ceptable in the absence of correct data. The Handspikes were re- 
ceived by the Engineer. For our carriages as at present arranged, 
D is the best; it has however the disadvantage of being difficult 
to ship, this may be perhaps remedied by giving a different angle 
to the pin. C and E work well under the transom with plates. C 
allows the gun to be trained laterally, but in our carriages is limit- 
ed; with a plate flush on the lower part of the transom and 
brackets, would: be much greater. I think it would be well to 
have a plate on the transoms, the men will place their handspikes 
there - with a plate grooved D could also be used. The train 
tackle interferes with B, otherwise it works well. F & F! can not 
be shipped without raising the carriage by another handspike, 
this could be remedied, but the roller slews when meeting some 
irregularity or obstructions, and the handle cannot govern the 
direction. As I before said D suits our carriages the best, we 
could work the guns well with all but F and F"*. 


I am anxious to see your report. 


Yours very truly 
CATESBY ap R. JONES 
Com. Jn. A. Dahlgren, 
U. 5. N. 
Washington, D. C. 


U. S. S. MERRIMACK 
Key West, Flor. 
June 21st 1856 
My dear Dahlgren 
You may perhaps have heard of the mishap to our propeller, it 
still causes us to linger unwillingly in these waters, we had hoped 
ere this to have been in England. The day after leaving the 
Capes of V*. we found that we could not start the engine, it hav- 
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ing been stopped a few hours, we could not even turn it enough 
for hoisting till the next day, when we succeded in lifting it, and 
found the after brass of the propeller bearing worn. A few days 
after we were under steam again and so continued for five days, 
and then hoisted the propeller, having been warned by the un- 
usual noise, &c. that something was wrong. We found both of 
the brasses of the forward, and the lower after brass of the 
propeller bearing worn, and we have not since been under steam. 
At Havana we had other brasses cast, and are now ready for 
sea. The Engineers appear quite sanguine, but I must confess I 
am not. I fear that the stern frame, or rudder-post, has settled. 
At least the brasses were worn as if such might have been the 
case, if so, of course, anything we can do can only be a tem- 
porary remedy. You saw how defective our Boilers were; as 
at present arranged I consider them failures.22 The Susquehanna 
has the same kind ( Martin’s). Tis said they answer tolerably with 
bituminous coal, but not with anthracite. A Man-of-War’ boilers 
should be good with any kind of coal, and in calms. We also con- 
sume over thirty tons of coal. It was supposed we would use but 
25 tons, i. e. more coal and upsteam than intended. It’s a great 
pity we have gone so extensively into them. The Potomac, Sus- 
quehanna and Fulton are here. The F. is to leave tomorrow for 
Washington, the S. in a few days for the Mediterranean, and 
we also leave tomorrow for Southampton but the mail is now 
due and may bring other orders. Powell?? talks as usual. I must 
however say that his battery is in fine order, nearly every day 
since we have been here, he has been firing at a target. He says 
so the officers tell me his 32 pdrs. are better than our X in. &c. 
That our guns are shams, not properly proved, &c. He said he 
wanted an ordnance talk with me, but when I went for the pur- 
pose, he rather avoided the subject tho I introduced it purpose- 
ly. He is still full of the percussion caps; thinks there is some- 
thing wrong, &c. I told him that the fault, if any, might be in 
the nipples (Do you not think it would be desirable to have the 
same nipple both for Army and Navy? ). Fairfax,?* his 1% Lt. 
says the caps are perfectly good. I am sorry to say that we have 


21 The ineffectiveness of the MERRIMACK’S power plant, after she 
became the VIRGINIA, was one of the reasons for her failure to accom- 
plish all that was expected of her. 

22 Levin M. Powell, Captain, U. S. Navy, entered the service as a mid- 
shipman March 1, 1817, reached the rank of Captain September 14, 1855, 
and retired as a Rear Admiral May 13, 1869. In 1856 he was in command 
of the U. S. S. POTOMAC. 

23 Donald McN. Fairfax, one of Powell’s lieutenants on the POTOMAC 
in 1856. On November 8, 1861, while serving as a lieutenant on the U. S. S. 
SAN JACINTO, he boarded the British Mail Steamer TRENT and took 
off Messrs. Slidell, Mason, Macfarland and Eustis, thus precipitating the 
TRENT affair. 
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rather slacked off in ordnance. We have not fired a shell since 
leaving Annapolis. I suppose however we make up for it by using 
service charges for saluting. Nor has the rifled musket or boat 
howitzer ever been fired at all! - the 1* prefers the loggerhead 
to the primer. The officers generally continue to take great in- 
terest in spite of the obstacles thrown in their way and if it rested 
with them would have the batteries very efficient. The IX in. 
grows in favour, most think all of our broadside should be IX 
in. and that we should have more of them. If you do not hear 
of us a week after the receipt of this we will prebably go to 
Southompton but you will doubtless know of our orders. Re- 
member me to Lanman,?* Upshur, Wise. With great regard 


Yours very truly 
CATESBY ap R. JONES 


Com. 
J. R. Dahlgren, 
U: & By, 
Washington Navy Yard 


I’ve been writing almost in the dark 


June 25th Capt Pendergrast has been quite ill, he is now bet- 
ter. We were fortunate in escaping the yellow fever, it was 
raging at Havana when we were there. 


June 25th - As I feared other orders have been received - you 
may know their tenor, I think we go to Boston. We have 
found difficulty in shipping the propeller, and we are now 
making the least effort; if it succeeds we use steam, but if 
not sails. I think now the sooner we are docked and made 
efficient the better. It will probably require months, and we 
suppose we will be put out of commission, the officers and 
men transferred or distributed to other vessels. Murray?® 
and myself think of applying for the Wabash or Minnesota. 
We hope to sail tomorrow. The Fulton sailed yesterday, 
from her you will hear of us. The Susque-- sails tomor- 
row for the Mediter- 


S anm B 





_ Joseph Lanman, Commander, U. S. Navy, was employed in Wash- 
ington in 1856, in association with Dahlgren. 

; — Key Murray was one of the lieutenants on the MERRIMACK 
in ; 
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U. S. S. MERRIMACK 
BOSTON N YARD 


August 2™4 1856 


My dear Dahlgren 


Until today I had hoped to have seen you in Washington or 
I would have written some time ago. It fell to my lot to remain 
by the ship whilst some of the Lts. were on leave, and now that 
they have returned I am told that I cannot leave, much to my 
regret. The ship is to come out of dock on Monday and I sup- 
pose it will take a week to get her ready for sea, coal, guns, &c. 
have to be hoisted in. The crew originally a very fine one have 
not been managed with tact and have become dissatisfied. They 
have been on liberty and many have taken advantage of it. 141 
men will be required to complete the number allowed. I hope the 
lignum-vitae bearings may prove better than the others. I am not 
very sanguine. Several alterations have been made connected with 
the battery. The rails to be unshipped for the pivot guns have 
been much lightened. Bolts for the side tackles have been put 
in at the proper distance from the side of the ports - the hand- 
spikes are to be plated, or the lower part of the nut of the after 
bolt connecting the bracketts to be taken off. I think I mentioned 
before that in training the gun the nut bore all the weight and 
injured the handspike, or I should rather say the nut prevented 
the handspike from touching the carriage. The roller handspikes 
were by some complained of, several have been broke, they might 
be better supported, and some of the rollers when a strain was 
brought upon them would not traverse, the remedy, however, 
was simple, the wood of the handle projected too far, it was 
only necessary to take it off where it binded, which was done 
in my division, tho I do not think it has been done with all. I 
manage very well with them, but we all prefer Clapham’s. The 
men worked the guns very well. I am sorry to lose them. We ex- 
ercised a great deal on the passage from Key West (thanks to 
Stribling’s?® exposé) expecting an inspection on our arrival. I 
wish we had been, it would have been very credible I am sure. 
We had a boat exercise at President Roads. We were all hurried 
off. The carriages, &c. had not been cared for and the result was 
as you foretold in your book. The 24 pdr. could not be run out 


26 Captain Cornelius K. Stribling, was in command of the U. S. S. SAN 
JACINTO 1854-55; on waiting orders, 1856; Commandant of Pensocola 
Navy Yard 1857-59. He was Captain of the CYANE, one of the vessels 
of the Pacific Squadron commanded by Commodore Thomas ap Catesby 
Jones, the uncle of Catesby ap Roger Jones, when in 1842 Monterey, Cali- 
fornia was seized under the mistaken assumption that war existed between 
the United States and Mexico. When in 1848 Commodore Thomas ap 
Catesby Jones was again in command of the Pacific Squadron, Captain 
Stribling was in command of his flagship, the U. S. S. OHIO. 
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and was fired whilst in - the pivot plates were carried away and 
the gun rendered hors du combat - the heavy 12 pdr. after being 
fired could not be run out on the boat carriage. I was in the boat, 
finding it could not be budged, I transferred it to the field car- 
riage, ran the carriage out, shifted the gun and then fired it 
again, repeating the operation as often as the gun was fired. The 
light 12 pdr. was also worked with difficulty, the exercise show- 
ed that the carriages had been neglected of course. What you 
say in your book so exactly applies to us that it almost appears 
to have been written after having witnessed the exercises - the 
landing and manoevring was good. The crew fire well with the 
rifled musket. I’m glad to hear the XI inch turn out so well. 


Yours of the 30th has been received since I commenced this. 
I should very much like to be with you in the Plymouth??. The 
P. is now here, and is to be at Annapolis the latter part of Oct. I 
think you might be able to go to sea in her this fall, if everything 
is prepared beforehand. I had determined to leave this ship be- 
fore hearing from you and would prefer the gunnery ship to any 
other duty. 

I suppose you know we go to N. York, and then tis said to 
Holland, but this last the Captain does not much fancy, and 
may prevent it. I find the IX inch growing in favor generally in the 
service, tho some intelligent officers are in favour of shot guns 
for pivots. An English Captain informed me that they had 
abandoned the method of pivoting that we have here. There is a 
kind of flap projecting from the carriage which falls over the 
bolt. He thinks it far superior to the old plan. Powell (L. M.) 
told me that he had recommended it years ago, and I’m not sure 
but think he said he had drawings. The Englishman was on board 
here a fortnight since. 

Yours truly 


CATESBY ap R. JONES 


In case I am to be ordered please let me know. I would prefer 
not being detached sooner than necessary. 


Ce ae 


MERRIMACK NEW YORK 
August 30th 1856 
My dear Dahlgren 


We are still lying upon our oars and know nothing of our 
future movements tho we are quite ready for sea and would much 
prefer being there than remaining idly here. Thus far the lignum- 





27 Catesby Jones did go with Commander Dahlgren in the PLYMOUTH 
the following year. 
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vitae bearings wear well but they have not been long enough 
worked to tell how they will answer, the other brasses had been 
much longer in use before we had any evidence of wear, we how- 
ever were not on the lookout for it. On the passage from Boston 
our average speed was 7.2, as much as 9 was made. The Boilers 
as usual annoy us. They took five hours to get up steam at Bos- 
ton. Our Donkey boiler too, is a failure. Shock, our chief en- 
gineer, has been detached. The department inform him that it is 
not for any fault, but S. thinks it is for expressing his opinion 
of the boiler. A great outrage if so, for in fact he has never ex- 
pressed himself half strong enough, feeling I suppose that he was 
in Martin’s power. I have seen the Niagara. The arrangement of 
her decks is the great fault, and also occcasions many others in 
the internal construction. She is cramped below. I hope she will 
have a fair trial. There is much prejudice against her. I have 
also seen the floating battery, Steven’s?’, really a curiosity, her 
bows form an angle of about 8° or 9° - the Niagara is bluff to 
her. I am to see her again and if allowed will tell you of her, that 
is, if you have not seen her yourself. I saw the target used by Mr. 
Stevens, unfortunately, no record of some of his most interesting 
experiments can be found. I have heard something more of the 
English method of pivoting. I believe they have entirely abandon- 
ed ours, and use the flap in front of the carriage. I have been 
promised a plan of it. I can readily perceive that it prevents many 
of the difficulties we have to contend with - their manner of 
working the eccentrics is much simpler and more expeditious 
than ours. Tis so arranged that hauling upon the in or out tack- 
les also works the eccentrics. 


The transporting axles of our X” guns square 3 in. diameter 
round 1/4 in. less, they are too small or the metal should be dif- 
ferently arranged to prevent springing, which brings the weight 
of the gun upon the inner portion of the tracks, and indents the 
deck. Our deck is disfigured, not to say injured by it. I wanted 
to have some long wooden sights fitted for the IX. Can you 
tell me the length? What distance between breech sight and 
swell of muzzle? Do you make any allowance for difference of 
level between the sight and muzzle? The change in the VIII inch 
sights has thrown the men at sea. They have been accustomed to 
elevate by the distance, now they have only marks, the value of 
which they have no idea. Could you give me an approximation? 


28 Steven’s Battery - Act of Congress of April 14, 1842, gave the Secre- 
tary of the Navy authority to contract with Robert L. Stevens for the con- 
struction of a war steamer according to his own plans. She was placed on 
the Navy List in 1858, relinquished to Stevens in 1864, and by him pre- 
sented to the State of New Jersey. 
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Without being official we might use it here. Ours are divided in- 
to inches. 


The Assts. of Ord. complain of the silence of their chief. It 
does appear to me that he is following the beaten track, not 
changing or origina‘ing anything?® - I did hope no more VIII™ 
would be put on board the new ships. I have heard it rumored 
that Wise is Ord.-Officer of the Wabash - is it so? Benefitting by 
our experience here, they cannot have difficulty there with the 
IX, What kind of roller handspikes have they? I shall be any 
time ready for the Plymouth - none the worse for service on 
board the Merrimack. In case of our absence I hope you will 
not permit yourself to be embarrassed on my account: on re- 
turning I would willingly serve in a subordinate situation, should 
the I*t Lt be my senior. I want to take a run to Washington but 
we can only obtain a day’s leave. 


Yours very turly 
Com. CATESBY ap R. JONES 


Jno. A. Dahlgren, 
Washington, D. C. 


To 
Com. J. A. Dahlgren 
Washington, D. C. 
U. S. F. MERRIMACK - Lisbon 
Nov. 29% 1856 


My dear Dahlgren 


We have been a week in this port and thus far the cruise has 
been exceedingly interesting. The ship attracted much attention 
in England. Your guns were particularly admired,®® the naval 
and military men admitting that they were constructed upon prop- 
er principles; some how or other it became known that I knew 
something of them, and repeated applications were made for 
their dimensions, which as a matter of course I declined to give, 
and I informed the Capt. and officers that the Bureau had also al- 
ways declined to give any information, but the 1** Lt. allowed 
the officers from Woolwich & Portsmouth (Excellent) to take 
measurements, fortunately the 1** Lt. knew nothing himself 
about them, his knowledge of ordnance may be estimated from 
his telling some of the Englishmen that our fuses were concus- 
sion. I visited the dockyards at Woolwich & Portsmouth and all 





29 The road of the innovator is hard. 
80 Mrs, Dahlgren quotes from this letter in her memoirs of her hus- 
band, as evidence of Dahlgren’s success. Mrs. Dahlgren, p. 191. 
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class of vessels from ships of the line to gun boats and floating 
batteries. I also visited the arsenal at Woolwich (but too hur- 
riedly) and was twice on board the Excellent, so that I am au 
courant as to their present armaments &c. I have conversed with 
many of the officers who served actively in the late war, all of 
whom express themselves very decidedly in favor of heavy cali- 
bres, tho they differ as to the relative value of shot and shells,*? 
I should judge however from the changes now taking place that 
the shells are gaining favor, for instance the Princess Royal was 
just recommissioned, having been paid off only a few days be- 
fore, and her entire gun deck battery is now composed of VIII™ 
of 65 cwt - they before had 12-32 Ibs., on that deck. The exercise 
and firing on board the Excellent were admirable. I never before 
saw guns so knocked about. We need such a school badly. One of 
the guns was manned by Lts. They had a 68 pdr. of 95 cwt. mount- 
ed upon a broadside carriage, 18 men worked it with as much ease 
as the crews of the other guns worked theirs - the carriage dif- 
fered from our IX™; the whole of the rear transom took the 
deck instead of the brackets, and there were rollers just forward 
of the rear transoms having levers to which the side tackles were 
hooked in running the gun out. Hauling taut the tackle brought 
the levers into play. I saw it worked both with levers and with 
the roller handspike. They prefer the rollers. The floating bat- 
teries were armed with this gun so mounted, and they are to be 
introduced in the service, tho I have not seen any vessel with 
them. Cap". Peel of the Shannon’? told me that he had applied 


31 Dahlgren was a strong advocate of shells, Dahlgren Shells and Shell- 
Guns, p. 258. 


82 In an appendix to Dahlgren’s book “Shells and Shell-Guns”, there is 
an interesting comparison between the MERRIMACK and the SHANNON. 
Summarized Dahlgren’s comparison follows: SHANNON: Gun Deck 30 
8-inch, (65 cwt.); Spar Deck 20 & 32-pdrs. (56 cwt.) and 1 68-pdr. (95 
cwt.) MERRIMACK 24 IX-in, 14 8-inch (63 cwt.) and 2 X-in. (107 
cwt.) Weight of iron discharge: SHANNON 1167 Ibs, (56 cwt.) MERRI- 
MACK 1424 Ibs.; “so that even by this standard, the MERRIMAC (sic) 
would have the superiority in offensive capacity by a ratio of 100 to 82.” 
Shells and Shell-Guns, p. 428, But Dahlgren was not content with that 
triumph, he continues: “Now, as regards the SHANNON and MERRI- 
MAC, the 772 lbs. of 8-inch shells from the gundeck of the former are 
inferior not only in mere weight to the 864 Ibs. of IX-inch from the gun- 
deck of the latter, but also in accuracy and power, so that a distant object 
will be struck by less of that weight and with less force. The accuracy of 
the 8-inch to IX-inch being about as 5 to 7, the penetration as 9 to 10, and the 
content of powder as 5 to 6, with the further advantage to the IX-inch of 
greater effect by reason of the superior content of the individual shells - 
larger orifice and greater shock of impact. Then on the spar-deck, we have 
for the MERRIMAC 360 Ibs. of 8-inch shells to oppose the 325 Ibs. of 
shot from the SHANNON;; the accuracy of the 8-inch shells to the 32-pdr. 
shot being as 5 to 3 - the shock and orifice greater, with the addition of 
the explosive force of 14 lbs. of powder. The MERRIMAC had also 2 
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to have his main deck battery of VIII. changed for them gun 
for gun. This, the 68 pdr. of 95 cwt. you are aware is their heav- 
iest gun. Their pivot carriages are much lighter than ours, and 
simplier too; they much prefer the flaps to our method (their 
old) of pivotting - their carriages are so short that they have to 
pivot twice in shifting from side to side. In the Shannon and 
other English vessels they have no trunk, the propeller is lifted 
by the spanker boom, and it only interferes with the pivot gun 
when lifted, and even then the blade only projects a little above 
the deck. The Boxer and Moorsun shells are superseding the old. 


The French have now actually in service rifled guns** I have 
seen them mounted in two vessels, and I also saw a number of 
them in the dockyard at Brest. Marvellous accounts are given of 
their precision and range - the calibre is that of the 30 lb. 
(French) 16 cwt. weight 3900 kilog. - having two grooves op- 
posite to each other making between 1/2 and 1/3 of a turn in the 
length of the gun, the grooves about 1/2 an inch deep and 3 1/3 in. 
wide. They said the calibre was 16 by 19 cwt. The projectile is 


elongated like the mine - having two oval projections (half eggs) 

which take the grooves, 

weight 56 Ibs. percussion, but 

will only explode when the 

point strikes which always 
takes place they say when fired, content of shell - 1.7 kilo - charge 
of the piece 2 kilo windage very little - shell remarkably well 
made (cast), has a filling hole. Experiments continue to be 
made with them at Garre. The carriage was in effect a échantig- 
nole. The sight is adjusted for the lateral deviation caused by 
the rotatory motion of the projectile, for instance, when the 
distance is 9 cables length, the top of the sight containing the 
notch is slid to a corresponding mark 9. The floating batter- 
ies were armed with them. The young King has visited the 
ship, and remained some hours aboard, evidently much pleased. 
He was particularly struck with the boat gun; thinks the car- 
riage may be modified for the mountain howitzer. I presented 





pivot X-inch to meet the one 68-pdr; that is, 200 Ibs. in heavy shells to 
meet the 68-pdr. shot or one 8-inch shell. 

It is of course impossible, nor is it necessary, to deduce the exact value of 
the combined results, but we think that a glance at the facts will convince 
that the MERRIMAC not only has the advantage in absolute weight of 
projectile, supposing all strike, but that the greater accuracy and power be- 
yond point blank will increase this difference very much in favor of the 
MERRIMAC.” Shells and Shell-Guns, pp. 428-429. 

33 Dahlgren was the designer of the first cannon ever rifled at the ord- 
nance yard at Washington. This was done April 4 and April 9, 1859, where 
a 10 1/2-pdr. was bored, turned and rifled. Mrs. Dahlgren, p. 225. He, how- 
ever, was the strong advocate of the large calibre smooth bore gun as op- 
posed to rifled guns. Mrs. Dahlgren, pp, 296-315. 
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him with your last book. For so young a man he is remarkably 
well informed about such things. There are five English ships of 
the line here, some of them have their lower decks composed en- 
tirely of VIII. guns. They are exercising constantly, as well as 
the Frenchmen. We content ourselves with looking on - not a 
shell have we fired since leaving Annapolis. We leave in a few 
days for Cadiz, then for the West Indies - to be home in the 
spring. Will I be too late for the Plymouth.’* I enclose a note 
which please send home. I do not think our propeller will hold 
out much longer. I should not be at all surprised if our cruise 
were shortened by it 


Yours very truly 
CATESBY ap R. JONES 


Admiral Dahlgren had laid in this letter a clipping from The 
New York Herald of December 27, 1856, reading as follows: 


“A Lisbon correspondent of the Manchester Guard- 
tan, writing on November 29, says: - The Merrimac is 
still here, the late Regent D. Fernando having signi- 
fied his wish to visit her before her departure. Our nav- 
al officers here seem to have little opinion of her capabili- 
ties as a frigate, as they deem it impossible that her im- 
mense guns could be satisfactorily handled at sea. In- 
deed, the opinion generally seems to be that Brother 
Jonathan has overdone it.” 


In the latter part of 1861, after the MERRIMACK, renamed 
VIRGINIA, had been raised at the Norfolk Navy Yard, Catesby 
Jones was ordered to that yard to put her battery in order. Her 
battery at that time consisted of two 7-inch rifle pivots, two 6- 
inch rifles and six IX-inch Dahlgrens in broadside and two 12- 
pounder howitzer on deck.*5 No projecticles were provided for 
the rifles, however, because the entire facilities of the Tredegar 
Works were required for the manufacture of projectiles of a dif- 


84 Jones was not too late. He went with Dahlgren as his executive of- 
ficer on the PLYMOUTH, the first vessel to be armed with XI-in. guns. 
She received her sailing orders June 22, 1857. She arrived at Fayal, July 
24. She was at Lisbon, August 13, and sailed for the English Channel and 
arrived at Texel Roads, Sept. 2nd. While there the ordnance establishment 
at Amsterdam and Liege, and the Musee d’Artillerie at Brussels were visit- 
ed. She was at Southampton on September 17th, and Dahlgren went up to 
London to visit the Woolwich arsenal. Dahlgren’s comment after these 
a “we are ahead on all of the main points.” Mrs. Dahlgren, pp. 


35 Official Records, Series II, Vol. I, p. 270. 
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ferent character for other branches of the armed services. The 
failure to provide the rifled guns of the VIRGINIA with pro- 
jectiles was a fateful error, since it was subsequently demon- 
strated that projectiles from these rifles could have penetrated the 
armor of the MONITOR. Commander John M. Brooke in com- 
menting upon these rifles during his testimony before the Investi- 
gating Committee of the Confederate Congress, said: 


“Four of the guns were rifles, made at the Tredegar 
Works in Richmond, under my direction, and by draw- 
ings furnished by me. The remainder of her battery 
were 9-inch shell guns. The rifle guns were intended to 
throw bolts as well as shells, but owing to the fact that 
the enemy had no ironclad afloat at the time she first 
went out, and there being a great pressure upon the 
works for projectiles of other kinds proper to use 
against wooden vessels, she was not furnished with 
bolts. If she had been, the experiment made here with 
guns of the same caliber show that the turret of The 
Monitor would have been penetrated by them.’’¢ 


One wonders why these rifles were ever constructed if the 
demands on the foundry were such as to prevent the casting of 
projectiles necessary for their use. Subsequent to March 9, 
1862, the VIRGINIA, under Flag Officer Tattnall, went out to 
challenge the MONITOR to a second engagement. On that oc- 
casion she was supplied with projectiles, “wrought and cast iron 
bolts”, but the MONITOR prudently remained under the pro- 
tection of the guns of Fortress Monroe.** 


After the evacuation of Norfolk and the destruction of the 
VIRGINIA, Catesby Jones was ordered by Commander Brooke, 
Chief of Ordnance, Confederate States Navy, to Selma, Ala- 
bama, to construct a foundry there. Experiments “to determine 
the best method of treating gun iron obtained from the mines in 
Alabama”, were successful in producing iron which was satis- 
factory for the manufacture of rifled guns. On April 30, 1864, 
Commander Brooke made the following report: 


“At the most important, the naval foundry at Sel- 
ma, the castings of heavy guns, rifles of 7 and 6.4 inch 





36 Tbid., Vol. 1, 786. 
37 Official Records, Vol. I, 788. 
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caliber, has been commenced and, although the want of 
skilled labor has proved a serious drawback, Commander 

Jones has succeeded, by suspending all other work and 
concentrating his force upon the manufacture of guns, 

in furnishing eight or nine for the defense of Mobile. 

These guns are doubled banded and are known to be 
effective against ironclads of the Monitor class.’’3% 


On November 4, 1864, he again reports that these guns were 
“specially adapted for service against ironclads.” 


“Forty-seven guns of this character have been sup- 
plied for the defense of Mobile, and with the exception 
of two lost with Fort Morgan, but which inflicted ser- 
ious damage upon the enemy, and eight captured in the i 
C. S. steamers Tennessee and Gaines, in the unequal con- 
test of August 5 with the enemy’s fleet, are now in posi- 
tion on shore and afloat. In addition to these, 12 guns of 
the same kind have been sent to other points, including 
Charleston and Wilmington, chiefly for land batteries, 
and there are now several on hand, which will be put in 
service in a few days. 


It is to be regretted that the comparatively small 
number of mechanics required to render the machinery 
and facilities afforded by this important establishment 
fully available could not be obtained. Repeated applica- 
tions for details of mechanics from the army have been 
made, but as the services of the men were generally con- 
sidered more important in the field than in the work- 
shop, and the details were therefore disapproved by 
commanding generals, very few have been granted. In 
consequence of the want of force, no projectiles have 
been cast for several months at the Selma establish- 
ment, and this is now severely felt, as owning to the con- 
stant interruption of ordnance work at Richmond, the 
employees having been in the field the greater part of 
the summer, the suspension of work at Atlanta, and the 
difficulty of procuring iron of the proper quality at Char- 
lotte, the supply of projectiles on hand is inadequate to 
fully meet the wants of the service, particularly as am- 
munition for naval rifles in battery on shore for the de- 
fense of important points has been chiefly supplied by : 
this office. Efforts have been made to obtain foreign me- 
chanics, but difficulties incident to entering the Confed- 
eracy from abroad have hitherto prevented the accom- 


38 Tbid., Vol. II, p. 641. 
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plishment of this desirable object. Commander Jones has 
made every effort to increase the efficiency of the works, 
and although, in consequence of the want of assistance, 
his labors have been unusually arduous and trying, he 
has rendered service of which the importance can hard- 
ly be overestimated.”%® 


John M. Brooke and Catesby ap Roger Jones had made last- 
ing contributions to the art of naval warfare. They had built an 
ironclad which was proof against Dahlgrens of the largest cali- 
bre and they had built rifles against which the ironclads could 
not stand. Notwithstanding these revolutionary performances, 
which, if sufficiently exploited, might have brought victory, their 
side in the conflict of 1861-1865 went down in defeat. The manu- 
facturing facilities of the South, however, were entirely inade- 
quate for the purposes of waging war. Brooke, in the passage 
quoted above, sums up the situation admirably. After reading 
the evidence, it is surprising that Brooke and Catesby Jones ac- 
complished as much as they did. 


Dahlgren never lost faith in his smooth bore guns. He was 
convinced that the Dahlgren gun won the Civil War. He col- 
lected a large amount of evidence, which his widow published in 
her memoirs of her husband to prove his point. Among these 
documents is a report of Captain Wise,*® Chief of Ordnance, 
U. S. Navy, to the effect that “the decisive work” of sinking the 
ALABAMA was performed by the XI-in. pivot Dahlgrens 
mounted at the end of the KEARSARGE.*! Dahlgren somewhat 





89 Ibid., Vol. II, p. 756. 

40 Mrs, Dahlgren, p. 296. 

41 Mrs. Dahlgren quotes the U. S. Army and Navy Journal, July 9, 
1864, which contains the following: “The Dahlgren XI-in, gun, with a plain 
spherical shell and a time fuze, and a charge of powder sufficient for this 
simple purpose, was able to force a shell through the side of the ‘Alabama’, 
just far enough to permit it to explode within the vessel. . . . The shell 
which struck the steering apparatus of the ‘Alamaba’ decided her fate.” 
Mrs. Dahigren, p. 298. Semmes of the “Alabama”, however, attributed the 
defeat of the “Alabama” to the failure of the “Alabama’s” shells to ex- 
plode. Indeed, a shell from the “Alabama’s” 100-pounder penetrated the 
stern post of the “Kearsarge” and remained there without exploding. This 
was due to deterioration of the “Alabama’s” powder, which had been aboard 
for many months. Kell, the executive officer of the “Alabama”, reminded 
Semmes before the battle with “Kearsage” that during target practice at 
the end of the previous April against the prize “Rockingham”, one shell 
out of three failed to explode. “Semmes of the Alabama”, W. Adolphe 
Roberts, Indianapolis - N. Y. The Bobbs Merrill Co., 1938. 
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triumphantly comments upon the ineffectiveness of the 7 in. 
Blakely rifle with which the ALABAMA was armed. He also 
cites the capacity of Dahlgrens to withstand extra charges of 
powder (Mrs. Dahlgren, p. 304), and, writing in 1865, he says: 
“So many of the banded rifle cannon burst during the war, par- 
ticularly at Fort Fisher, that the heaviest calibres are being with- 
drawn from the Navy, and the weight of powder and of shot is 
being reduced in the few inferior calibres that are permitted. The 
wrought-iron gun that endured so much has not been repeated. 
And so, after long service in peace and war, the IX and XI-in. 
cannon, that first saw light some fifteen years since, remain the 
dependence of our naval power.”* The two XI-in Dahlgrens, how- 
ever, which constituted the battery of the MONITOR did the 
MERRIMACK no serious harm.** Brooke’s experiments showed 
that the rifle was the effective weapon against ironclads. But 
during the Civil War the rifle really never had a fair trial. Dahl- 
gren was probably right in his assertion that in spite of the suc- 
cesses at Mobile further advances in metallurgy were necessary 
before the rifle could dominate the seas as it subsequently did. 


Both Dahlgren and Catesby Jones were pioneers. They scratch- 
ed the surface of a science which today is absorbing most of the 
energy of mankind. Little did these enthusiasts visualize to what 


42 Mrs. Dahlgren, p. 315. 

43 In a narrative of the services of the MERRIMACK, prepared by 
Catesby ap R. Jones, October 8, 1874, at the request of the Southern His- 
torical Society, the damage done by the MONITOR to the MERRIMACK 
is described as follows: 

“The official [report] says: ‘Our loss is two killed and nineteen 
wounded. The stem is twisted and the ship leaks; we have lost the 
prow, starboard anchor and all the boats; the armor is somewhat 
damaged, the steampipe and smokestack both riddled, the muzzle 
of two of the guns shot away; the colors were hoisted to the 
smoke-stack, and several times cut down from it.’ None were 
killed or wounded in the fight with the Monitor. The only dam- 
age she did was to the armor. She fired forty-one shots. We were 
able to receive most of them obliquely. The effect of a shot strik- 
ing obliquely on the shield was to break all the iron, and some- 
times to displace several feet of the outside course; the wooden 
backing would not be broken through. When a shot struck directly 
at right angles, the wood would also be broken through, but not 
displaced. Generally the shot were much scattered; in three in- 
stances two or more struck near the same place, in each causing 
more of the iron to be displaced, and the wood to bulge inside. A 
few struck near the water-line. The shield was never pierced, 
though it was evident that two shots striking in the same place 
would have made a large hole through armor, wooden backing and 
everything.” 
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extent the science and art of war as known in 1856 would grow. 
Their satisfaction when they visited the English arsenals during 
1857 at finding that the United States was “ahead on all the 
main points” seemed sufficient justification to them for their ef- 
forts. They could not foresee what labor and toil would be con- 
stantly required to keep the United States ahead of other coun- 
tries in the matter of armament. As these letters show, they, al- 
most alone among their countrymen, were aware of the neces- 
sity of the work which they were doing. Today, when we have 
convincing evidence of the terrible penalty which is exacted of 
nations which do not keep ahead in this respect, the importance 
of such work should not require emphasis. Insignificant as the 
performance recorded in these letters may seem today, what these 
men did was a real accomplishment. They had a grasp of the 
fundamental principle, viz., that defense to be effective must de- 
pend upon offensive power. 

The writer is indebted to Captain Dudley W. Knox, U. S. N. 
(Retired) for much of the information contained in the foot 
notes concerning the naval officers of the period. 











FOUR UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF WILLIAM LEE: 
1779 - 1780 


By Mitton RuBINCAM 


Corresponding Secretary and Associate Editor, National Genealogical 
Society, Washington, D. C.; Member, Historical Society of 
Montgomery County, Pa., and the Bucks County 
(Pa.) Historical Society. 





Some day an industrious historian may assemble in one monu- 
mental work all of the letters, papers, memoranda, and other 
documents of the Virginia family of Lee. Such a collection, form- 
ing a vast Archives of the House of Lee, would constitute a val- 
uable repository for original papers relating to early American 
history, from the colonial period down to and including the era 
of the War Between the States. John Adams once remarked that 
the family of Lee contained more men of merit than any other 
American family ;} and certainly names like Thomas Lee (Presi- 
dent of Virginia), Richard Henry Lee, Francis Lightfoot Lee, 
Arthur Lee, William Lee, Maj. Gen. “Light Horse Harry” Lee, 
and Gen. Robert E. Lee, have cast lustre not only on their native 
State of Virginia but also upon the nation they loved and served 
so well. 


Conspicuous among the Revolutionary members of the family 
was William Lee, Alderman of London, who, in July 1777, was 
appointed American Commissioner to the Courts of Vienna and 
Berlin.? His mission in Austria and Prussia was unsuccessful 
because the Emperor Joseph II and King Frederick II (the 
Great), each anxious to maintain friendly relations with Great 
Britain now that war for the succession to the vacant throne of 
the electorate of Bavaria had broken out, declined to see him.* 


Frederick, indeed, unlike the proud Hapsburg monarch, was 
inclined to be sympathetic toward the struggling American colon- 


1 Charles Francis Adams, The Works of John Adams, Second President 
of the United States, With a Life of the Author, Notes and IIlustrations, 
vol. IX (1854), p: 478. This comment was contained in a letter written 
from Passy, France, February 28, 1779, to Samuel Cooper. 

2 Jared Sparks, editor, The Diplomatic Correspondence of the American 
Revolution, vol. I (1857), p. 591. 

8 Burton J. Hendrick, The Lees of Virginia (1935), p. 257. 
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ists, but nevertheless he gave no encouragement to the newly 
created Commissioner. “The propositions of the American, Wil- 
liam Lee, that, according to your report of yesterday, he made 
to you,” he wrote from Potsdam to his Minister of State, Baron 
von Schulenburg, on February 1, 1778, “are very good in them- 
selves, and I am nothing less than moved‘ to enter into the com- 
mercial plans he is able to present to me on behalf of his super- 
iors. But he will himself perceive that present conditions are not 
yet favorable to begin a formal and open negotiation with the 
colonies, of the sort that you would know best how to make him 
understand the one and the other in reply to the letter that he 
has addressed to you.” 

Lee had an unhappy sojourn in Austria. The Prussian Cham- 
berlain, Baron von Riedesel, writing from Vienna on May 27, 
1778, informed King Frederick that the Austrian Chancellor, 
Prince Wenzel Anton von Kaunitz-Rietberg, “has received Mr. 
Lee, the American, very cooly, in order to please and flatter the 
English minister, at which the ambassador of France appears 
very displeased.’’¢ 

Lee departed from Vienna, and, as there was no indication 
that he would be accorded a more favorable reception at Berlin, 
retired to the historic city of Frankfurt-on-the-Main, to await 
further developments. Meanwhile, the Prussian sovereign had 
left his capital, from which von Schulenburg wrote to him on 
April 24, 1778: “A few days before the departure of Your Majes- 
ty, I had the honor of informing you that the American, William 
Lee, after France had recognized the independence of the Amer- 
ican Colonies, had taken himself to Frankfort-on-the-Main, from 
which place he again requested permission to come here in or- 
der to treat of a commercial alliance between the two nations. I 
replied to this plenipotentiary that his coming here would not be 
agreeable under present circumstances, and that, in the absence 





* The King’s meaning here is obscure, The original French word he used 
was “eloigné”, which means “removed, distant, far.” Apparently, he was 
inclined to encourage commercial relations between Prussia and the United 
States, but deemed the time was not propitious for conducting negotiations 
along those lines. 

5 Politische Correspondenz Friedrich’s des Grossen, edited by Prof. Dr. 
Gustav Berthold, vol. XL (1928), pp. 79-80. 


6 Ibid., vol. XLI (1929), p. 123. 
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of Your Majesty, his trip would be rendered useless; then I en- 
deavored to amuse him by some vague proposals.”? 


Frederick replied from Schonwalde on the 27th of April that 
even if he should recognize the independence of the colonies and 
enter into a commercial alliance with them, it would be a useless 
venture on his part, as he did not have a fleet that could protect 
their commerce.® 


While he was thus preoccupied with troubled reflections con- 
cerning the complex international situation, Lee evolved a plan to 
swing Holland into the American orbit. The American Commission 
at the Court of France, headed by Benjamin Franklin, had pre- 
viously approached the Republic of the United Provinces, whose 
people were interested in a proposed commercial alliance with the 
infant United States, but had been rebuffed principally because 
the Stadtholder, William V, Prince of Orange, hesitated to risk 
an open break with Great Britain, to whose reigning dynasty he 
was bound by ties of consanguinity and affection.® The city of 
Amsterdam, the dominating power in the Republic, received 
Lee’s advances favorably, and, instigated by the Pensionaris 
Engelbert Francois van Berckel, a leading Amsterdam merchant 
named Jean de Neufville, head of the business house of de Neuf- 
ville & Son, held a conference at Aix-la-Chapelle (Aachen) with 
William Lee and the latter’s associate, Samuel Witham Stock- 
ton, of New Jersey. This was a momentous meeting of members 
of three prominent families, each important in its own particular 
territory, namely, the houses of de Neufville of Amsterdam, Lee 
of Virginia, and Stockton of New Jersey.!° On the 4th day of 
September, 1778, they drafted a plan of a treaty of commerce 
and amity which was not designed to go into effect immediately, 
but only when the independence of the American States had 
been officially recognized by the Dutch Government. It was not 


7 Ibid., vol. XL, p. 450. 8 Ibid., vol. XL, p. 450. 

® Hendrick, op. cit., pp. 257-258, 

10 Samuel Witham Stockton, Secretary of the American Commission to 
Vienna and Berlin, and afterward Secretary of State for New Jersey, was 
the youngest brother of Richard Stockton, member of the Continental Con- 
gress and a Signer of the Declaration of Independence. The Stockton fam- 
ily is unquestionably one of the most brilliant of New Jersey’s great landed 
a has rendered an enviable record of unselfish service to State 
an ation. 
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the intention of the rulers of Amsterdam to disregard the author- 
ity of the national government of the Netherlands; such a 
treaty, van Berckel was careful to point out in a letter to Charles 
G. F. Dumas, the Swiss agent in the American service, must re- 
ceive the sanction of the Republic. 

A few days after his meeting with de Neufville, Lee forward- 
ed a copy of the treaty to Franklin at Passy, near Paris, and was 
rewarded for his pains with a reprimand from the venerable 
statesman. Franklin reminded his Virginia colleague that Con- 
gress had entrusted to the American Commissioners in France 
“the authority of treating with all the States of Europe, excepting 
such as have a particular commission designated by Congress to 
treat with them,” but, as no particular Commission had been ap- 
pointed to treat with the United Provinces, “we have already 
taken such measures as appeared to us suitable to accomplish so 
desirable a purpose.” “And we propose to continue our endeav- 
ours in every way consistent with the honor and interest of 
both,” Lee was pointedly informed.!? 

Although his attempts to effect an alliance with Holland were 
thus subjected to ridicule and censure, William Lee had the 
slight satisfaction, a few years later, to witness successful nego- 
tiations between the United Provinces and the United States, 
represented by John Adams, our first minister to the Nether- 
lands, which culminated in a treaty of commerce and amity (Oc- 
tober 8, 1782), based on the very document he and Stockton had 
drawn up with de Neufville.13 In 1783 he returned home to Vir- 
ginia, where he passed his remaining years, dying in 1795 at the 
age of fifty-six.14 

Many of William Lee’s letters have been published in Spark’s 
The Diplomatic Correspoundence of the American Revolution 
(6 vols., 1857), and in Wharton’s The Revolutionary Diplomatic 
Correspondence of the United States (6 vols., 1889). In 1891 
Dr. Worthington Chauncey Ford published a selection of his 





11 Sparks, op. cit., vol. I, pp. 333-334. 
12 [bid., vol. I ,p. 335. 


13 Petrus Johannes Blok, Professor of Dutch History, University of 
Leyden, History of the People of the Netherlands, translated by Ruth Put- 
nam and Oscar A. Bierstadt, vol. V (1912), p. 200. 


14 Hendrick, op. cit., pp. 347, 471. 
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correspondence in his Letters of William Lee, 1766-1783, in 
three volumes. The following four unpublished letters of William 
Lee were found by the present writer when engaged in assemb- 
ling materials for a biographical article on Samuel Witham 
Stockton.145 They are preserved in the National Archives at 
Washington, D. C., in a large envelope entitled: No. 38: Bound 
Volume of Diplomatic and Other Letters of W. Lee, B. Frank- 
lin, J. Adams, J. P. Jones, C. F. Dumas, &c. Holland. 1779-1781. 


4 


Mr’ jean De Neufville --- Amsterdam 
Frankfort 29 Ap! 1779 

Sir 

I wrote to your House?® the 224 Curt since which 
have seen the Memorial presented to the States Gen! the 
9" of this month by Sir Joseph Yorke,!7 by which I 
perceive the insolence of the British Ministry has in- 
creased since the taking of Pondicherry.1® These people 
seem to have intirely taken up the Trade of the Pirati- 
cal states of Barbary, therefore it is high time for all the 
maritime powers of Europe to unite in one general ef- 
fort to curb their insolence & piratical conduct, & this 
seems to be the favorable moment for such an under- 
taking.--- 


We have seen that neither Justice, Treaties or the 
Rights of Nations have any influence over the British 
Ministry, or will prevent them from taking from their 
Neighbors what their Avarice or Ambition tells them 
that they want, provided they think they can do it with 


15 For his series on New Jersey personalities currently running in the 
Procs. N. J. Hist. Soc. 

16 7. e, the business firm of de Neufville & Son. 

17 Sir Joseph Yorke, afterward Baron Dover, was the British Minister 
at The Hague. He was possessed of a violent disposition which impelled 
him to land heavily on the necks of Dutch officialdom whenever real or 
fancied affronts were offered to Great Britain by the Netherland authori- 
ties. 

18 Pondicherry, on the west coast of India, belonged to France, but was 
captured by the British in 1778. In 1783, by the peace of Paris, it was re- 
stored to the French. 
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impunity ; therefore it is imcumbent on the Dutch East 
India Company to send immediately a strong reinforce- 
ment of Ships of the Line & Land forces to the East 
Indias, & particularly to secure well the Cape of Good 
Hope. This being done & putting your Governors thus 
on their guard against the English, I will pawn my Life 
on the British Ministry complying directly with y™ Just 
demands. I think y’ East India Comp’ shou’d send an 
Express by Land to India, as well as two different ones 
by Sea to put y™ people there on their guard. On this 
subject you had better converse with M* Van B---1.?° 


I am with due Esteem & regard 
Sir Y? most Obedt & most Hble 
Servt W. LEE 


II. 


Mr John De Neufville at Amsterdam 


Frankfort 2 May 1779 

Sirs 
I had the pleasue of writing to you by last post giv- 
ing my sentiments on the precautions that your East 
India Comp” ought to take in the present situation of 
Affairs, not that I think you have any thing to fear from 
the English, on the contrary I am sure they dare not 
put in execution, the impudent threat contained in S* Jo. 
Yorkes last memorial; However, ’tis very certain that 
the better you are prepared & the more you are on y* 
guard in all quarters, the less lyable you will be, to be 
insulted by the British Ministry | Since my last I have 
had the honor of receiving a Letter from your House on 
the 27 Ult® & observe that y’ plan for the Am". Trade 
does not go on very fast. It seems to me that you will 
find some difficulty in getting ten Secret People to ad- 
vance 24 M.fl. each. Wou’d it not be better to have more 
people concern’d & each Mans stock total ab‘ 12 M.flo. 





19 Engelbert F. van Berckel, Pensionaris of Amsterdam. 
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& let the trade go on always in the Name of St Eusta- 
tia,2° from whence as occasion suited they might run 
to N. Am®. By this time I hope Spain has taken a decid- 
ed part in which case I hope the War will soon be at an 
end.?! 


When you have any news from the West Indias to 
depended on, I hope you will communicate it to me. & 
in the mean time you need not be uneasy about the ex- 
agerated accounts in the English News papers, which 
are trumpted still higher in the Hague Gazette, of the 
success of our Enemies in Georgia. You may be assured 
that the 13 United States of America will remain in- 
dependent & come off triumphant at last. 


P. S. pray forward the Iam with great Esteem Gentlemen 
inclosed Letter by the Y* most Obliged & Obedt Hble Serv* 


first Packet.--- W. LEE 
III. 
Mess. John De Neufville & Sons 
Amsterdam 
Gent® Bruxelles Feb. 23. 1780. 


I have before me your esteem’d favor of the 10% 
Curt & shou’d have obeyed y™ commands in present& 
your respects to M* Izard?? if he had been here, but 


that Gentleman was gone to Paris; as are my friends 
Mess™* Brush & Wilkinson. 


It is pleasant to hear that the City of Amst™ con- 
tinues firm; we shall soon see by the measures of their 


20 St. Eustatius, in the Dutch West Indies. 


21 King Charles III, of Spain, declared war on England in June 1779. 
This monarch, the greatest of the Spanish Bourbons, followed the example 
of his royal cousin in France, Louis XVI, and openly espoused the cause 
of the American rebels --- with unfortunate results, for his own South 
American subjects, inspired by the success of their North American neigh- 
bors, were in open revolt before the King’s life closed in 1788. 

22 Ralph Izard, of South Carolina, American Commissioner at the Grand 
Ducal Court of Tuscany --- which never received him, because the Grand 
Duke Leopold, like his brother the Emperor Joseph II, would have nothing 
to do with rebels. 


— 
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LETTERS OF WILLIAM LEE 


High Mightinesses, whether the P. of O.’s** resent- 
ment at the high insult offer’d to him as well as to y* 
States by the English, is real or affected. Resolutions & 
Memorials alone will be of little use now --- by spirited 
Actions insulted Honor & Independence must be vindi- 
cated. I do not know of what stuff the English think a 
Dutchman is composed. 

They insult you on every occasion, plunder your 
property wherever they can find it & at the same moment 
insult you more grossly by insisting on assistance to 
enable them to continue the same treatment with more 
impunity. 

When you are so good as to send me the prices 
Curt be pleased to say whether the figures mean Doights, 
Stivers or florins & if the article is sold p #** or hun- 
dred weight. 

Be pleased to inform me by the return of post what 
is the usual method of charging freight from St Eustatia 
to Amsterdam; for instance on Sugar Tobacco & Indigo. 
Whether the freight is charged on the gross weight of 
the article & Cask together, or whether the weight of 
the Cask & the allowance made to the buyer is first 
deducted. 

We expect every day some important news from 
Cadiz where Dons Cordova & Gaston have united with 
30 Ships of the Line. 

I have the Honor to be with all due regard 
Genl. 
Y* most Obliged & Obed* 
Hble Serv‘--- W. LEE 


IV. 
Bruxelles Oct. 23 1780 
Dear Sir.?5 
I have been prevented by indisposition otherwise 
shou’d have written to you before on the subject of 
your favor of the 19 inst & also to M® Van. B® had I 





28 The Prince of Orange. 24 Per pound. 
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not conceived from what passed at Amst*™ last winter, 
that he neither wished for my acquaintance or corres- 
pondence. 


First, there is no room to be under any apprehen- 
sion abt M* L----n’s*® papers for I am well assured that 
none were taken that are of any public consequence. 

Secondly, the Original of what we signed at Aix?7 
is still in my possession, & I have both the original & 
all the copies that were ever made, of the paper you 
bro’t to me signed by M* Van B. --- I know too well 
the importance of such things to trust them on water; 
however I shall always rely on a continuance at least, 
if not an increase, of the same good dispositions on your 
part, that prevail’d when we transacted the business to- 
gether & it seems to me that the time is now come when 
they may be openly avow’d, which might be done with 
perfect security, if proper measures are taken to engage 
your northern friends to join in the same measure.?% 
With high respect I have the Honor to be 

Sir 
Y* most Obliged & Obedt 
Hble Serv* W. L. 





25 Although the addressee is not given on this letter, there can be no 
doubt it was written to de Neufville. 


26 Henry Laurens, of South Carolina, ex-president of Congress. In the 
fall of the year 1780 he started out on a commission to Holland, but in Sep- 
tember was captured by the British and taken to London, where he was 
confined in the Tower of London. He carried with him numerous papers 
of importance (in spite of Mr. Lee’s assertion to the contrary, in Letter 
IV, above), among them the secret treaty with Amsterdam and a letter writ- 
ten in 1779 by Samuel Witham Stockton to Rev. Dr. John Witherspoon, 
containing critical remarks concerning the Prince of Orange. 


27 The secret treaty signed at Aix-la-Chapelle, Sept. 4, 1778. At least 
four copies were made: one was apparently retained by Lee; a second was 
sent to Franklin at Passy; the third was sent to the Continental Congress; 
and the fourth was brought to America in 1779 by Samuel W. Stockton. 
There must have been other copies, however, for de Neufville also pre- 
sented the treaty to the rulers of Amsterdam. 

28 The United States acquired another active ally in her struggle when 
England declared war on the United Provinces of the Netherlands on De- 
cember 20, 1780. 

See Va. Mag., v. 40 p. 3 Arthur Lee-First U. S. Envoy to Spain—by P. 
H. Giddons. 
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SLAVEBREEDING IN AMERICA: 
THE STEVENSON-O’CONNELL IMBROGLIO OF 1838 


Contributed by Francis F. WAYLAND 
Department of History, McPherson College, McPherson, Kansas 





Opponents of Negro slavery held a memorable public meeting 
at Birmingham, England, on August 1, 1838, to celebrate the 
end on that day of the four-year period of Negro apprenticeship 
(under the Emancipation Act of 1833) in the British West In- 
dies. Joseph Sturge, the Quaker philanthropist, signalized the oc- 
casion by laying the foundation of “The Negro Emancipation 
Schools.”! Besides Sturge, Daniel O’Connell, Irish leader in the 
House of Commons, delivered an address in which he condemned 
slaveholding and “slavebreeding” in the United States. Accord- 
ing to reliable reports, he made “an outrageous attack” upon the 
character of George Washington, whom he accused of “the basest 
avarice and most disgraceful hypocrisy” as a slaveholder. He as- 
serted that the venerable American had purchased renown by 
liberating his slaves at his death, after “the want of progeny had 
rendered them of no further value to him.”? To make matters 
worse, the Irish statesman slandered the United States minister 
then resident at London, Andrew Stevenson.* According to the 
report in the London Spectator of August 4, he declared : 


I believe their very Ambassador here is a slave-breed- 
er, one of those beings who rear up slaves for the pur- 
pose of traffic. Is it possible that America would send 
here a man who trafficks in blood, and who is a disgrace 
to human nature? 


Upon reading the press report of O’Connell’s speech in the 
Spectator, Stevenson hastened to his old friend James Hamilton,‘ 
then in London, and requested him to convey to the Irish politi- 


1 For an account of the meeting see Henry Richard, Memoirs of Joseph 
Sturge (London, 1864), pp. 174-82. 

2 James Hamilton to Thomas Ritchie, Oct. 10, 1838, Richmond Enquirer, 
Oct. 16, 1838, 

3 Stevenson was minister at the Court of St. James from 1836 to 1841. 

* In 1838 President M. B. Lamar of the Republic of Texas appointed 
Hamilton as his diplomatic agent to Great Britain, France, Belgium, and 
the Netherlands to secure foreign recognition of the “Lone Star State” and 
to negotiate money loans. 
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cian a message “as should leave no doubt of its import.” With the 
concurrence of Captain Matthew C. Perry,5 also in London at 
the time, Hamilton advised that Stevenson first approach O’Con- 
nell with an inquiry as to the correctness of the newspaper re- 
port of his Birmingham speech, and that, should the “King of 
the Beggars” avow it, then he would act as Stevenson’s agent in 
conveying to O’Connell a challenge to a duel, to defend the honor 
of the American minister and that of his country.® 


Acting upon Hamilton’s advice, Stevenson sent a note to 
O’Connell.? The Irish M. P. replied the next day, August 10, 
that the Spectator’s report of his speech was not correct.® He de- 
clared that instead of saying, “Is is possible that America would 
send here a man who trafficks in blood, and who is a disgrace 
to human nature?” as reported in the Spectator, he had actually 
said, “Is it possible that America would send here a man who 
trafficks in blood, and who, if he do, would be a disgrace to human 
nature?’® He maintained, also, that the next sentence of his 
speech, “I hope the assertion is untrue, but it is right to speak 
out,” which Stevenson had not quoted in his letter to O’Connell, 
involved “a direct contradiction” of the calumnious statements 
concerning the American minister.!° 


Stevenson sent a rejoinder to O’Connell on August 11: 


Presuming that you intended your reply as a dis- 
avowal of the offensive expressions contained in that 
part of your reported speech which had illusion to myself 
... | am satisfied with the answer you have given. 


As an incorrect report of your speech has been made 
public through the press, I beg to inform you that I 
deem it due to myself that the correspondence which has 
taken place [between us] should also be published." 


5 As the authorized agent of Congress, Perry was inspecting the light- 
houses of the British Isles and collecting information on the use and con- 
struction of naval steamships and ordnance. 


6 Hamilton to Ritchie, Aug. 15, 1838, Richmond Enquirer, Sept. 25, 1838. 

7 Stevenson to O’Connell, Aug. 9, 1838, London Times, Aug. 15, 1838. 

8 O’Connell to Stevenson, Aug 10, 1838, ibid. 

® The italics in quotations in the sentence are the author’s. 

10 ©Q’Connell to the Editor of the London Morning Chronicle, Sept. 13, 
1838, reprint, Richmond Enquirer, Oct. 16, 1838. 

11 Stevenson to O’Connell, Aug. 11, 1838, London Times, Aug. 15, 
1838. Stevenson did have his correspondence with O’Connell published in 
the London Times of August 15, 1838. 
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O’Connell, however, remained obdurate. In a letter to the Lon- 
don Morning Chronicle dated September 13,2 he declared em- 
phatically that his letter to Stevenson on August 10 was not in- 
tended to disavow his statements regarding the American min- 
ister. Furthermore, he continued his bitter criticism of slave- 
holding, slavetrading, and slavebreeding in the United States: 


To supply the home slave trade, an abominable, a 
most hideous, most criminal, and most revolting practice 
of breeding negroes exclusively for sale has sprung up, 
and especially, we are told, in Virginia. . . . This it is 
which stains the character of the American slave-holder, 
and leaves the breeder of slaves the most detestable of 
human beings, especially when that slave breeder is a 
Republic, boasting of freedom, . . . 8 


Although he had demanded a disavowal of the charges and 
imputations directed against him and had intimated that if satis- 
faction were not given, a challenge to a duel would follow, the 
irritated Stevenson, because of his diplomatic position, refrained 
from pressing the controversy further. He replied finally to 
O’Connell’s latest letter (September 13, 1838), through the col- 
umns of the London Evening Mail, upon returning from a visit 
to Scotland in late October: 


The tone and purport of his last note (in which he 
disavows responsibility for any thing he may say) pre- 
cludes any other notice from me than to say, that the 
charge which he has thought proper again to repeat, of 
my being a breeder of slaves for sale and traffic, is 
wholly destitute of truth; and that I am warranted in 
believing it has been made by him without the slightest 
authority. Such too, I venture to say, is the case in rela- 
tion to his charge of slavebreeding in Virginia.** 


Hamilton, on his own initiative, “without the knowledge or 
connivance” of Stevenson, immediately wrote Thomas Ritchie a 
letter, which appeared in the Richmond Jnquirer in late Septem- 
ber, describing the imbroglio. He ardently defended Stevenson 
in his action and upbraided O’Connell, “the Irish Caliban.”?5 He 





12 Reprinted in the Richmond Enquirer, Oct. 16, 1838. 

13 Jbid. 

14 Stevenson to the Editor of the London Evening Mail, Oct. 29, 1838, 
reprint, Richmond Enquirer, Dec, 18, 1838. 

15 Hamilton to Ritchie, Aug. 15, 1838, Richmond Enquirer, Sept. 25, 1838. 
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stated later, regretfully, that he had written the letter, which the 
Enquirer'® nevertheless commended as a gesture of American 
patriotism, “in great haste, and under a peculiar excitement,” and 
therefore had “indulged in a tone of abuse [toward O'Connell] 
too much in the vein of Mr. O’Connell’s language to his op- 
ponents . . . unworthy of my country and myself.’’!7 Henry S. 
Fox, the British minister at Washington, in a despatch to Lord 
Palmerston at London, referred to Hamilton’s “very ill advised 
letter,” evidently written under “very violent excitement.’’!§ 


O’Connell’s attack upon Stevenson drew forth interesting 
comments from Britons and Americans. Henry Hurt of London 
declared that the Irish leader’s letter (September 13, 1838) was 
“as infamous as its Author.” He regretted that the American 
minister “should have entered the lists, or even to have noticed 
anything from so notorious a liar and Scoundrel.” He urged 
Stevenson to “demand of the Government that a Criminal In- 
formation should be filed against him [O’Connell] for the 
Libel.”?® Lewis Cass, the American minister at Paris, wrote to 
Stevenson: “I was rejoiced to see your correspondence with 
O’Connell. You have fairly put the braggadacio down. It will be 
of service to you personally, and to the American name abroad.”?° 
John Randolph Clay, of the United States legation at Vienna, ad- 
dressed Stevenson in a similar strain: “I was glad to see that you 
had given a lesson to that political Judas which he richly deserved 
and which I hope he will not soon forget.”?! Charles Palmer, 
Whig, of Richmond, Virginia, informed the American minister 
that his conduct toward O’Connell had not injured him “in the 
estimation of any spirited true hearted Virginian or American.”?? 
Richard Vaux, of Philadelphia, wrote to Stevenson: 


16 Oct. 2, 1838. 

17 Hamilton to the Editor of the New York Gazette, Oct. 3, 1838, re- 
print Richmond Enquirer, Oct. 9, 1838, 

18 Fox to Palmerston, No. 21, June 11, 1839, Foreign Office Ser. 5, Vol. 
331, Public Record Office, London. 

19 Hurt to Stevenson, Sept. 20, 1838, Stevenson MSS., Vol. 9, Library of 
Congress. 


20 Cass to same, Aug. 31, 1838, ibid, 
21 Clay to same, Dec. 18, 1838, ibid., Vol. 10. 
22 Palmer to same, Dec. 11, 1838, ibid. 
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. .. the feeling of your friends as well as others in 

regard to this matter is ‘that Mr. Stevenson ought not 

to have taken any notice of O’Connell—but since he has, 

he has not gone far enough.’ That is the opinion of gen- 

tlemen disconnected with politicks with whom I have 

conversed.*8 

Certain American newspapers were bitter in their criticism of 
the Irish statesman. The Washington National Intelligencer** de- 
clared that O’Connell’s slavebreeding charges were “a tissue of 
unfounded imputations and insulting reflections on the slave- 
holding part of our country.” The Richmond Enquirer®® angrily 
accused the Irish leader of “audacious slander upon the character 
of Virginia.” It branded as “a fable” the charge that Virginia had 
slavebreeding plantations such as those described by O’Connell. 
“It is false as to Virginia. It is false as to the rest of the South- 


ern States.” 


Certain antislavery newspapers of New York and other north- 
ern states, however, contended that O’Connell’s charges regarding 
slavebreeding in the United States were true. “The South, they 
say, is one great Sodom.”?6 


A Philadelphia journal, probably the United States Gazette, 
carried the following comment: 


That Mr. Stephenson should of right be recalled, and 
that Capt. Perry should be punished in some way, for 
violating the Laws of England, and the Laws of Na- 
tions, by conveying a challenge to a member of the Brit- 
ish House of Commons, is a matter of but little doubt; 
but I very much question, if Mr. Van Buren interferes ; 
nor is it very likely that John Bull will find fault with 
us for allowing Mr. Stephenson to challenge O’Connell 
to mortal combat. If Mr. Stevenson had shot Daniel 
O’Connell, John Bull, I fancy, would not have shed 
many tears. Be this as may, Mr. Stephenson is entitled to 
the most unqualified and decided censure.?? 


Congressman John Quincy Adams seized the opportunity which 
the controversy offered to stigmatize, if possible, his political op- 





23 Vaux to same, Dec. 25, 1838, ibid. 24 Oct. 16, 1838. 
25 Oct. 16, 1838. 
26 Richmond Enquirer, Oct. 19, 1838. 


27 Newspaper clipping enclosed in Stevenson MSS., Vol. 10, Library of 
Congress. 
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ponent, Stevenson, the Van Buren administration, and the de- 
testable practice of dueling. On December 4, 1838, he submitted 
to the House of Representatives a series of five resolutions?® 
which recommended the appointment of a committee to investi- 
gate Stevenson’s participation, with Hamilton and Perry, in a 
conspiracy intended “to stop the wind, or .. . to murder the said 
Daniel O’Connell in a duel, or by a premediated provocation to a 
brawl”; to determine whether Stevenson, “after a written de- 
mand of explanation, in the form usual among duellists, as pre- 
liminary to a challenge, and with the intent to follow it up by a 
challenge, . . . did accept of an answer from said Daniel O’Con- 
nell equally unsatisfactory to the codes of genuine and of spur- 
ious honor, and thereby tacitly admit the truth of the imputation 
upon his honor, at which he had professed to take offense . . .”; 
whether Stevenson “in these transactions, has violated the duties 
of his office as an ambassador of peace, . . . the privileges of the 
British House of Commons, . . . and the honor and interest of 
his own country”; and, finally, whether he had “so conducted 
himself as to require the constitutional interposition of this 
House, by impeachment or otherwise.” The House, upon the 
motion of George Hopkins of Virginia, voted to table these reso- 
lutions.?9 

The day after presenting his resolutions to the House, the 
former President recorded in his diary: 


My ultimate object is to rally the public mind as much 
as possible against the barbarous and abominable prac- 
tice of duelling. I well know that the House will pass no 
vote of censure upon Stevenson, or upon President Van 
Buren for suffering to pass without rebuke or censure 
the conduct both of Stevenson and of Captain Perry in 
these transactions, boasted of in the three published let- 
ters of James Hamilton, of South Carolina. But, if my 
power were equal to my will, I could turn these inci- 
dents to account at least so far as to compel the Con- 
gress, under the influence of public opinion, to enact 
some law to suppress, or at least to check, the detestable 
custom of private war... 3 


28 Congressional Globe, 25 Cong., 3 sess., p. 8. 
29 bid. 
80 Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, Comprising Portions of His Diary 
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On December 6, Adams submitted to the House three other 
resolutions*! in regard to the Stevenson-O’Connell controversy. 
He recommended that the President transmit to Congress copies 
of any report or communication received from Stevenson regard- 
ing the imbroglio; that the President inform the House whether 
he had requested Stevenson to explain his conduct in the matter, 
and whether he had sent to the British government any disavow- 
al or censure of the American minister’s conduct. To the consid- 
eration of these resolutions the House objected.*? 


“Old Man Eloquent” raised the matter in Congress again on 
December 31. After the House refused a second time to consider 
his resolutions of December 6, he had the clerk to read to the 
House the following letter (dated December 19, 1838) which he 
had received from one B. J. Convald of Montgomery, Alabama: 


J. Q. Adams—Sir : In looking over the proceedings of 
Congress, I observed that you have introduced your fan- 
tastics again, by trying to impeatch the caricter and honer 
of our Minister to England, Mr. Stevenson. Mr. S. is a 
relative of mine, . . . on my arrival in the Metropolis 
[ Washington], I shall shoot you the very first time you 
rise to make any remarks about my friend Mr. S. So 
soon as M. C. Perry returns to the United States, you 
will die certain. You are better suited for a cell in the 
mad house, than a seat in one of the highest places on 
earth. . . . If you mention their names [Stevenson and 
Perry], no explanation will satisfy me, only to take your 
life, and that I shall do in the presence of the assembled 
wisdom of the world. I expect to fight a duel in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia before the session is ended, if you open 
your bread-trap about the mode of settling affairs, I shall 
be much induced to asure you, as on most anything 
els. I shall be in Washington by the 2nd of January 
1839.33 


from 1795 to 1848, ed. by Charles F. Adams (12 vols., Philadelphia, 1874-77), 
X, 51-52. The next day (December 6, 1838) Adams introduced into the 
House a bill to prohibit the giving or accepting in the District of Columbia 
of duel challenges, and to impose punishments therefor. Congressional Globe, 
25 Cong., 3 sess., p. 17. 

31 Congressional Globe, 25 Cong., 3 sess., p. 17. 

32 Ibid. 

33 [bid., p. 82. Representative Dixon H. Lewis of Alabama. and the other 
members of Congress, regarded the letter as a quiz and a fiction; Adams, 
however, thought differently. Adams, Memoirs, X, 83-84. 
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Adams’ resolutions evoked hostile criticism from other sources. 
Charles Palmer of Richmond, Virginia, promptly wrote to Steven- 
son about “the farcial, nonsensical Resolutions of old Adams.” 
“You know I am a run mad hot Whig and therefore will be- 
lieve me as such—that the Whigs or opponents to the adminis- 
tration, deprecate the conduct of this deranged old man.’’* The 
Richmond Enquirer observed : 


What has Mr. Adams to do with the private acts of 
Mr. Stevenson, in relation to the unofficial speech of Mr. 
O’Connell? . . . It was not in the character of a mem- 
ber of Parliament that Mr. S. addressed Mr. O’C. And 
if any Minister has ever deserved the thanks of his coun- 
try for filling the whole character of an ‘ambassador of 
peace,’ Andrew Stevenson is that man.®° 


From Washington, Congressman Walter Coles informed his 
brother-in-law, Stevenson, that “‘Mr. Adams has made no impres- 
sion by his attack on you on account of the affair with the Irish- 
man.,’’36 


34 Palmer to Stevenson, Dec. 11, 1838, Stevenson MSS., Vol. 10, Library 
of Congress. 

85 Richmond Enquirer, Dec. 7, 1838. 

86 Coles to Stevenson, Feb, 28, 1839, Stevenson MSS., Vol. 12, Library 
of Congress. 
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“INGLEWOOD” IN MECKLENBURG COUNTY? 


By CHARLES STERLING HUTCHESON 





Of Southside Virginia Dr. Philip Alexander Bruce said, “The 
spirit of Colonial times lingered there longest after Yorktown; 
the spirit of ante-bellum lingered there longest after Appomat- 
tox.” 


One of the larger counties of the Southside is Mecklenburg, in 
which the Roanoke River is formed by the union of the Staunton 
and the Dan. During the period beginning roughly between the 
close of the Revolutionary War and the beginning of the last 
century and extending to the time of the War Between the States 
life was maintained there on a somewhat lavish scale. Many hand- 
some plantation homes were established. Some of the houses are 
now well kept and modernized, others have long since been de- 
stroyed by fire, and yet others while falling in decay remain 
eloquent witnesses to a civilization that is past. During the 
period referred to the land was new and fertile as compared 
with the worn soil of the Tidewater sections of the James and 
Rappahannock Valleys. Following the establishment of the line 
between Virginia and North Carolina the section had become 
more thickly populated and the plantation system was at its 
zenith in southern Virginia and northern North Carolina. There 
were visits, leisure, fox hunts and horse races. The Southside 
was famed for the horses bred and raced there, first during the 
era of quarter racing and later when distance running to develop 
endurance came into vogue. 

John Randolph of “Roanoke” in Charlotte County was pur- 
suing with characteristic determination but slight success, his 
efforts to prove the adaptability of the “Janus” strain to races 
over long courses. 

1 For descriptions of the horses I am indebted to “The American Race- 
Turf Register, Sportsman’s Herald and General Stud Book” by Patrick 


Nisbett Edgar; the “American Stud Book’; and “Equine F. F. V.’s” and 


“The Roanoke Stud” by Fairfax Harrison. iat 
All references to Court records relate to Mecklenburg County, Virginia. 


2 William & Mary Quarterley (N. S.) Vol. 6, p. 358, reviewing Watson’s 
notes on Southside Virginia. 
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The planters of the counties of the section south of the James 
River were interested in breeding and racing activities and there 
was a strong community of interest among them. 


It was during this period that “Inglewood” on the north shore 
of the Roanoke River was established. 


Thomas Goode of the distinguished family of that name in 
Chesterfield County, who had married Agnes Osborne of Os- 
bornes, and who maintained a racing establishment in Chester- 
field County, where were stabled many celebrated horses, pur- 
chased in 1780 of Thomas and William Eastland a tract of land 
on the north side of the Roanoke River and on the creek bearing 
the name “Eastland;”* the following year he purchased from 
James Anderson other lands adjoining the Eastland tract ;* and 
in 1802 acquired lands from George Minor.® Two years later 
his son, John Chesterfield Goode, purchased from William Maclin 
and Elizabeth Venable and others lands on the north side of 
Roanoke River and below Taylor’s Ferry. Both father and son 
purchased lands in the county in addition to those mentioned and 
in 1810 the elder Goode conveyed to his son his holdings in the 
county.7-§ 

From the several conveyances it appears that the “Inglewood” 
Plantation as then constituted extended from Taylor’s Ferry to 
a point east of Eastland’s Creek with a frontage of considerably 
more than a mile on the north bank of the Roanoke River. It 
was adjacent to a road described as the “large Petersburg Road” 
and a store was in the neighborhood then or formerly conducted 
by Thomas Banks. That was probably at the intersection of what 
are now known as the Taylor’s Ferry and River Roads where a 
post office was later established and called “Inca.” This old mer- 
cantile stand was occupied by various country merchants until 
about 1915 and a building is now located on the site. Among the 
adjoining land owners were James Anderson, Alex Spiers, Clausel 


3 Deed Book 6, p. 183. 4 Deed Book 6, p. 139. 


5 Deed Book 11, p. 97. 

6 Deed Book 12, p. 291. Deed Book 12, p, 292. 

7 Deed Book 14, p. 217. 

8 For other conveyances of interest see Deed Book 6, p. 186; Deed Book 
7, p. 301; Deed Book 11, p. 385; Deed Book 14, p. 372; Deed Book 14, p. 
617; Deed Book 21, p. 2. 
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Clausel (a man of prominence in the county who served in the 
capacity of Commissioner of Revenue for the old 98th Regiment), 
Henry Sage, and Alexander Boyd and one of the Taylors. 


The “Inglewood” house is approximately a mile north of the 
river with some hills intervening and it was there that the usual 
activities of the plantation were centered. The Great House is 
of frame construction originally consisting of two two-story build- 
ings connected by a colonnade, the one to the north having been 
moved about a third of a mile across a small valley, but within 
sight, when there was a division of the lands (about 1881) among 
some of the descendants of the builder. The front portion which 
is standing upon the original site is entered by a hall with a 
room on either side on the first floor. From a hall a stairway as- 
cends to the second floor which contains a hall, two large rooms 
and a small room at the front of the hall. At the rear of that hall 
is the door which led to the second floor of the other part of 
the house. The building is high above the ground with two large 
rooms in the basement. There were chimneys at each end of the 
house, one of which has fallen as has much of the brick under- 
pinning. 


Almost directly to the south and in front of the house about a 
quarter mile distant is still standing a stable built of hewn logs with 
an unusual overhanging roof, containing only two stalls carved 
upon a log in one of which can still be traced the name “Cad- 
mus,” a bay son of “Sir Archy” bred by William Bagley, Esqr. of 
Lunenburg County, Virginia, whose pedigree was certified by 
Captain Goode in 1833 and later, in 1835, appears to have been 
owned in Kentucky. To the east of this building stood the big 
stable, and a short distance to the west was located the combined 
carriage house and two stalls where were stabled the carriage 
horses. 


Here was maintained an establishment of culture and refine- 
ment. From an inspection of the handsome woodwork of the 
building and the appraisement® and accounts of the Executor?® 
may be gleaned an idea of the mode of life there maintained by 


9 Cir. Ct. Will Book 1, p. 24. 
10 Cir. Ct. Will Book 1, pp. 30, 58 and 73. 
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Mr. Goode and his family. The library contained a 6 volume 
edition of “Smollett’s England,” miscellaneous poems, 2 copies 
of Farrier’s Books, Byron, 7 volumes of the American Turf 
Register and The American Race-Turf Register, Sportsman’s 
Herald and General Stud Book prepared by that mysterious con- 
temporary figure of the Roanoke Valley, Patrick Edgar (the wel- 
come guest at hall and cottage.) There was silver and china and 
glassware and the “Old Chesterfield Desk.” In the plantation 
houses and sheds were a threshing machine and a cotton gin; 
Fan Mills; carpenter’s tools; blacksmith’s tools; 27 plows (one 
for four horses) ; 2 pit saws to manufacture boards. There was 
a freezer and at least four racing saddles. The year he died the 
plantation produced 600 barrels of corn and in the stack pen 
were 29 stacks of oats and fodder. 


John Chesterfield Goode resided on this plantation until his 
death in the fall of 1837. His wiil was dated August 25, 1837, 
and probated October 12th of the same year.'! The witnesses 
were Thomas A. Feild, John Goode, Jr., and Edward R. Cham- 
bers and at that time he owned, 1,505%4 acres on the Roanoke 
River assessed for taxation at $21,645.57. 


He was buried at Boydton in the Boyd family cemetery. This 
was shortly before St. James’ Episcopal Church was removed 
to that place from its previous location on Cox Road. 


His son, William Osborne Goode, the only child of his wife, 
Lucy Herbert Claiborne, had been raised at “Inglewood” and 
after residing for a while in Boydton established the “Wheat- 
land” Plantation on Cox Road about five miles northwest of 
Boydton where he resided during the period he represented this 
District in the Congress of the United States. It was at “Wheat- 
land” that his sons, John Thomas Goode and Edward Branch 
Goode, were raised. The former, a graduate of the Virginia 
Military Institute, and the latter a cadet there at the outbreak 
of hostilities in 1861, served with distinction as Colonel and 
Major, respectively, in the Army of the Confederacy, Colonel 
Goode having resigned a commission as Lieutenant in the United 
State Army to offer his services to the State. 


11 Cir. Ct. Will Book 1, p. 12. 
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Of his other marriage, to Miss Nuttall of North Carolina, John 
Chesterfield Goode had two daughters, Agnes Eppes, who mar- 
ried James Williamson, and Elizabeth, who married Thomas 
Bailey. Both removed to Fayette County, Tennessee. Before 
leaving Mecklenburg the Williamsons resided on the “Rother- 
wood” Plantation adjacent to and carved from “Inglewood.” 
The residence there is yet standing and while in need of repair 
has suffered less than has “Inglewood” house. 


John Chesterfield Goode followed the traditions of his father 
as a breeder and racer of thoroughbreds, and was a member of 
the Newmarket Jockey Club. He maintained a race course on 
the “Inglewood” Plantation parallel with the Roanoke River 
along what is calied the Sand Ridge (an elevation a few yards 
from the River bank), extending from near the mouth of East- 
land Creek to Taylor’s Ferry. His training and racing stable 
was about three quarters of a mile southeastwardly from the 
Great House on the edge of the low lands at what is known as 
the Quarter Spring, almost directly south of the site of an ord- 
nance depot in use during the Revolutionary War, and now 
identifiable by a wall, presumably dug for use of the garrison 
on guard. 


He owned business interests in Kentucky, necessitating a 
qualification there by his Executor, whose expenses for the trip 
were $100.40. The Executor also found it necessary to go to 
Tennessee to attend to the interests of the estate there and to 
buy clothes and shoes for the negroes in that State. The Executor 
likewise found it necessary to go to the south and to send a 
representative also. 


In the house on the day when the master of the plantation died, 
was $1560.00 in cash. 


Affected by his death, along with others, were thirteen slaves, 
formerly owned by the widow of his uncle, that other John Goode 
of Mecklenburg County who had died earlier and was known 
locally as “Race Horse” John Goode to distinguish him from the 
owner of “Inglewood.” This owner of “Paddy Whack” and 
“Twigg” who lived on Cocke’s Creek, was a mighty sportsman 
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of his day, and according to Edgar, had the distinction of be- 
ing the last purchaser of the great “Janus.” 


At the time of his death John Chesterfield Goode was the 
owner of thirty horses, including “Row Galley”, and “Inaugur- 
al” and he owned with others, nine horses, including one-half 
interest in ““Tuskeeno”, a one-fourth interest in “John Tyler” and 
a one-half interest in “Kill Black.” He and Luke Goode owned 
jointly a chestnut mare and with Mr. L. Lloyd of Boydton he 
owned a colt sired by “Hiazim.” In his stable was “Calliope” the 
light sorrell daughter of “Virginian” the bay son of “Sir Archy”, 
she having been bred on the plantation and then twelve years 
old. “Calliope” was sold at the dispersal sale for $501.00 to J. 
H. Gholson. Also in the stable were at least four of ‘“Calliope’s” 
colts, including a chestnut filly by “Eclipse-Lightfoot”, the black 
son of “American Eclipse” and “Lady Lightfoot’’; and a colt 
sired by “Shark”, the full brother of “American Eclipse”. There 
were also a son and daughter of “Calliope” by “Hedgeford,” the 
brown horse standing 16 hands 1% inches, foaled in 1826 and im- 
ported into New York, which became the sire of “Denmark”, 
one of the principal progenitors of the American Saddle Horse. 
There were other “Hedgeford” colts and fillies, including “Molly 
Ward,” whose dam was named “Best” and a bay filly whose 
dam was called “Cradle,” A daughter of “Henry” was the dam 
of a bay “Hedgeford” colt on the place. There was a chestnut 
daughter of “Sumpter”; a bay daughter of “Arab”, a chestnut 
mare by “Timoleon”, and “Virnella” by “Contraction,” bought 
at the dispersal sale held on November Ist and 2nd, 1837, by 
Judge Edward R. Chambers of Boydton, the husband of Mr. 
Goode’s niece. Among other purchasers of horses were D. T. 
Hicks, Francis R. Gregory, who also purchased the 7 volumes 
of “American Turf Register”, Dr. George Goodwyn, E. G. Feild, 
Dr. Tignal Jones, J. J. Harrison, T. B. Wall, B. W. Coleman, 
Lewis Williams, Major William Bacon, Major Nathaniel Green, 
J. E. Shell, Samuel Smith, John Baird, William Bagley, J. Atkin- 
son, M. C. Gill, Richard Davis, Benjamin Bugg and Alex. Far- 
rar. “Row Galley” was purchased by Messrs. Wimbish and 


Carter. 
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John C. Goode appears to have owned horses jointly with a 
number of persons and according to Edgar, with Governor Hut- 
chins G. Burton of North Carolina, he bred a horse whose pedi- 
gree traced to the pair of Barbs given President Jefferson by the 
Bey of Tunis. It is interesting to note that the great Democrat 
caused the pair of Barbs to be sold and the proceeds given the 
Government, feeling no doubt, that as President he received 
them for the benefit of the public. 


There was a pair of bay ponies on the place and a pair of mat- 
ched Roan horses to draw the carriage. At the sale the carriage 
and harness were purchased for $310.00 by James Williamson, 
who gave $206.00 for the Roan horses. 


The sale at “Inglewood” consumed two days and at another 
sale on the 8th and 10th of November, 1837, the stallion “Inau- 
gural” was sold at Christiansville (now Chase City) to Mack 
Goode. There appeared to have been three sales at Boydton, at 
one of which on November 21, 1837, Mr. L. Lloyd bought the 
one-half interest of Mr. Goode in the bay colt owned jointly by 
them. 


The “Sir Archy” strain appears to have heavily predominated 
in the Goode horses and while I have not been able to ascertain 
the disposition made of “Arab”, the bay horse foaled in Bruns- 
wick County in 1829, by “Sir Archy” and whose dam was “Bet 
Bounce” by “Sir Harry”, it would appear that he was owned 
and being raced by Mr. Goode at the time of his death, the Exec- 
utor having paid an item of $28.00 for “‘Arab’s’ bill at Eagle 
Course” and another bill for “Arab” at Augusta. He also paid 
“Crier for ‘Arab’ $14.00.” The last item would appear to indi- 
cate that “Arab” was sold at auction. 


Records and pedigrees not being carefully kept during this 
period, uncertainty exists, due to some extent by duplication of 
names and apparently no method of assigning numbers was in 
effect. However, from a statement contained in Mr. Fairfax 
Harrison’s excellent book “Equine F. F. V.’s” it appears he 
thought it probable that General Lee’s “Traveller” was a descend- 
ant of this “Arab.” 
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From the sale held on November Ist and 2nd, 1837, the sum 
of $15,121.6714 was realized. The Executor likewise accounted 
for $3,484.00 received from the Tenn. cotton crop in 1837 and 
a lesser amount from a similar crop in 1838. 


During the seasons Mr. Goode would go from “Inglewood” 
with a considerable retinue of provision wagons, a cook, person- 
al servants, trainers and riders, teams for the wagons, horses 
for his own use and the race horses to compete at the various 
courses. His activities extended over several states and he would 
be absent for long periods, matching the best of “Inglewood” 
string against the best of his competitors. 


Taylor’s Ferry has been abandoned. Quiet cattle now graze 
upon the turf of the Sand Ridge which once echoed to racing 
hoofs. The Thoroughbred has moved to the Blue Grass. There 
is no sign of the fishery where shad, herring and other varieties 
of fish now unknown to these reaches of the River, were once 
snared in abundance. The last flat bottomed boat engaged in 
transporting freight between Clarksville and the falls at Roanoke 
Rapids has fallen apart. There are slight indications of the build- 
ings which once stood at the Quarter Spring and on the loca- 
tion of the big stable. The carriage house and stalls for the 
Roan horses has disappeared, although signs of its site on the 
edge of the grove of oaks may be seen. Only one-half of the Great 
House is standing upon the original site, but on quiet nights from 
its steps may be heard the roar of the mighty Roanoke as it 
hurls itself over Eagle Point Falls toward the sea; and it is not 
difficult to imagine the master of “Inglewood” upon a late visit 
to his training stable below Sarah’s Hill debating within himself 
whether he should return to the Great House or remain in a ham- 
mock near the stall so he can hear him cough if “Arab’s” cold 
becomes worse during the night. 
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THE INDIAN ROAD 


Contributed by CHARLES E. KEMPER 





The Valley of Virginia is an older country in some respects 
than is generally known. Governor Spotswood and his Horseshoe 
Knights have largely graced the romance connected with this lovely 
portion of Virginia, but they were not the first to “cross the 
mountains.” 


A map, reprinted in this magazine (Vol. XXIX, page 413) 
from “Documents relative to the colonial history of the state of 
New York’, shows the country from a point about Harpers Ferry 
to the neighborhood of Lexington, Virginia. This is the Cham- 
plain map, reproduced in Paris in 1632, and it gives a certain 
date to Valley explorations. 


The next map to follow is the Cadwallader Jones map (see 
Va. Mag., Vol. XXX, p. 337) which shows a large portion of the 
Shenandoah valley brought to light by Virginia’s gifted histor- 
ian, Fairfax Harrison, deceased. This map clearly shows the 
country to a point at or near Crimora, Augusta County, Virginia. 


The next map to come was the Lewis Michell map (see Va. 
Mag., Vol. XXIX, p. 1) a native of Switzerland who explored 
the country to a point near Mt. Jackson, Shenandoah County, 
Virginia, in 1706, which was contributed by the writer to this 
magazine. 


Governor Spotswood’s expedition in 1716 has graced the Val- 
ley in song and story but unfortunately we have no map to add 
to its value. 


Jacob Stover, a noted character in Valley history, explored the 
country in 1728 and left an account of his travels which have 
been published in this magazine. There are also fugitive referen- 
ces in the Maryland and Pennsylvania documents to visits by 
white men to the valley region about Harpers Ferry in 1717 and 
1718, but these references are vague and need further elucidation. 


This fairly sums up the published cartography of the Valley 
of Virginia and we now come to its early roads. 
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It is well known that a branch of the Iroquois Indians, the 
Tuscaroras, settled in North Carolina. These northern Indians 
lived in central New York and visited their kinsmen in the south. 
Their road led through eastern Virginia in the Piedmont region, 
and at last they became troublesome to the early settlers. In 1722 
Governor Spotswood went to Albany, New York, for a confer- 
ence with the Governor of that province and these Indians. The 
Treaty of Albany resulted and the road was removed to the wes- 
tern side of the Blue Ridge mountains and was protected by 
treaty rights from violation. This treaty resulted in the “Indian 
Road”, as it was called then, and is time and time again in the 
records of Augusta County, Virginia. 

The road started at Onandago, the center of Iroquoian habi- 
tation and activities in central New York. Its general course was 
down the northern branch of the Susquehanna River to about 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, and then over to the Cumberland val- 
ley and on to the Potomac River, which was reached about Wil- 
liamsport, Maryland. From this point its southward course was 
up the valley to and near present Winchester. From this place, 
its course was on to or near present Strasburg in Shenandoah 
County, Virginia. Here the road forked and one branch passed 
over the present Front Royal in Warren County, Virginia. The 
other and main branch kept its southwestward course passing by 
or near Edinburg, Mt. Jackson and New Market in Shenandoah 
County and on to Tenth Legion in present Rockingham County, 
Virginia. Up to this place, the road followed almost exactly the 
line of the present Lee Highway. 


At Tenth Legion, a deflection to the left was made and a line, 
called for many years the Keezletown Road, was followed. It 
passed through Cross Roads, Cross Keys and on to Meyerhoeffer’s 
Store. About one mile beyond this place it again turned to the 
left, and passing Long’s school house, reached North River at 
Beards Ford; then across the peninsula between the two rivers, 
to Pennsylvania Ford and on to Mt. Meridian and New Hope. A 
survey entry in Thomas Lewis’s survey book for land patented 
by a member of the Kerr family shows the Indian road near New 
Hope and also Round Hill, which is just outside that village. 
Again the road turned to the left and passed through Hermitage 
and on to Fishersville, Augusta County, Virginia. Passing through 
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this village and on to Tinkling Springs Church, it reached Stuarts 
Draft, where it united with the other branch and there its separate 
existence ended. 


The branch which separated at Strasburg passed up the South 
or main river of the Shenandoah by Luray, Shenandoah City, 
Elkton and Port Republic. From this latter place the road went 
on and passed through Waynesboro and finally united with the 
other branch at Stuarts Draft. From this point it passed over 
into Rockbridge County, Virginia, and down the South River of 
the James, passing by or near Buena Vista and Loch Laird. From 
this point its course is not entirely clear, but the strong probabi- 
lities are that it crossed the Blue Ridge Mountains through the 
water gap of the Roanoke River and then on through Henry 
County, Virginia, it passed to the Tuscarora towns in North 
Carolina. 


The road is rich in local history. At Cross Keys it passed 
through the battle lines of both General Fremont and Stonewall 
Jackson in 1862, and near Port Republic, it passed through the 
last of Jackson’s victories in his celebrated Valley Campaign. At 
Piedmont, Virginia, it passed exactly through that battlefield. By 
its side*Sheridan encamped and rested his army for ten days 
when his valley campaign was practically ended. 


The road passed within one hundred and fifty yards to the 
east of “Meadow View”, the writer’s home in Rockingham County, 
Virginia, and also through the old “race track” on that place 
founded in 1746. 


A change was made in the Keezletown road at Cross Keys, yet 
the Indians going to Washington followed the old trail given to 
their ancestors in 1722, avoiding the change by the whites. For 
more than one hundred years, they stood on their treaty rights 
given to them at Albany in 1722. “Over this road, many a haughty 
Indian warrior strode” to be followed in later years by Andrew 
Jackson and many of the elder statesmen. 


NOTES 


The best authority on the Indian Road in New York and Pennsylvania is 
Morgan’s “League of the Iroquois”, a rare work, copy in the Library of 
Congress. 
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The Survey and Entry book of Thomas Lewis in MS. is in the survey- 
or’s office of Augusta County, Virginia. A deed in the possession of the 
Crawford family for land granted by patent by Henry Lee, Governor of 
Virginia, names the Indian Road as passing through it. This land is near 
New Hope, Virginia. 

“Meadow View” was the home of the writer and is one and a half miles 
northeast of Cross Keys and the road was plainly visible for a distance of 
one mile, passing through that place, as late as 1870-72. 


Waddell’s Annals of Augusta County states the fact that General Jack- 
son avoided Staunton on his way to Washington. A considerable number 
of facts in connection with this road exists in the writer’s personal know- 
ledge. The writer regrets that the authorities here quoted are not accessible 
to him at the present time and therefore the pages cannot be given. 


For the Treaty of Albany and the Treaty of Lancaster, see Minutes of 
the Provincial Council of Pennsylvania, 


A few years ago at the request of Mr, Meyers, an ethnologist connected 
with the Smithsonian Institution, the writer furnished to him a number of 
facts contained in this article. A copy was promised but never received by 
the writer who has never seen it. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 


A List oF MARRIAGES By CHARLES Roper 1n 1819 
Dinwipprze County 
Contributed by Andrew Lewis Riffe. 


I do certify that the following persons were joined together in Holy Matri- 
mony according to the rites & ceremonies of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
the day & date as follows: 





Dick Butler & Mason Booker: ...1....ccscccscsesosseseese June 25th 1818 
Moses Johnson & Dinah Butcher ..............cecccssesseees July 25 1818 
Thomas Tally & Nancy Eanes .........:::0:0000 Aug* 18 1818 
Chamer! Crowder & Sarah Caudle .0............cessssesesees Oct” 29 1818 
Robert Williams & Mary Caudle .............ccccccseceeeees Nov: 5 1818 
Frederick Thomas & Agnes Valentine ................ Nov: 7 1818 
Abraham V. Wells & Salley Williams ...............0 Nov: 14 1818 
William Prosise & Moriah Wells .............::cscccsssseseens Dec. 2 1818 
Allin Thweatt & Nancy M. Sutherland ............ Dec Ist 1818 
Armistead Wells & Dolly B. Williamson ........... - Dee. 11 1818 
Isaac Williamson & Catherine Wells .................000000 Dec. 18 1818 
Joel Hitchcock & Mary Nance .0.......cccccssssssseeseees Jan’ 13 1819 
Norman Croford & ——————? Hitchcock ...... Jan’ 13 1819 
William J. Crowder & Rebecca Roper ..........02:0-0+: Mar: 11 1819 
June 1819 Cha* Roper D. M. E. C. 


SQUIRES — Information desired about John Squires, Q. M. Sargeant, 
Orange County, Va., in 1781, who is supposed to be the husband of Elizabeth 
Squires of Fauquier Co., Va., born March 30th, 1746, whose daughter mar- 
ried Thomas C. Rector of Fauquier Co. in 1799. John Rector, founder of 
Rectortown, Fauquier Co., deeded land to a John Squires near this place in 
1770, who is supposed to be the same Q. M. Sargeant John Squires.—Ad- 
dress, Rector Hudson, 620 West Penn St., Butler, Pennsylvania. 


WHITING — Can anyone give information as to who were the parents 
of the Anne Whiting who married Humphrey Brooke (1730-1802) of Fau- 
quier Co. Their daughter Catharine married Burr Powell.—Address: Mrs. 
James M. Ball, Jr., “Liangollan,” Route 9, Richmond, Virginia. 


GAINES - IVERSON — In King William County, Va., Deed Book 5, 
page 266, there is recorded a contract dated July, 1808, between Elizabeth 
B. Iverson, spinster, and her uncle, William Fleming Gaines, by which the 
former exchanges all her real estate for a monthly income of $100.00. The 
contract is witnessed by John Gaines and Robert Gaines, Can any member 


1 Spelled Charnar in Deeds. 
2 Deeds refer to Norman Crawford and Rebecca, his wife. 
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of the Gaines family advise me about this family connection as I am anxious 
to secure some information on the Iversons of King William, King & 
Queen, Middlesex or Gloucester Counties, one of my ancestors being an 
Iverson.—Address: Gilbert Burnet Lewis, 204 Poplar Lane, Hillcrest, 
Richmond, Va. 


FAMILY BURIAL GROUNDS — In attempting recently to find the 
tombs of several of the Corbin famiiy I have discovered that in old aband- 
oned graveyards it is not an easy matter to identify the graves which con- 
tain the remains of those whom one may seek. In explanation I would state 
that in the old Buckingham graveyard, in Middlesex county, there remain 
only three tombs though the graveyard was probably used by the Corbin 
family for over one hundred and fifty years. One of these three graves, 
though the tomb is broken, can be identified as that of Col. Richard Corbin. 
The other two have been so broken and mutilated that it is impossible to 
determine over whose graves they were erected. Investigations at the State 
Library and at the Richmond City Library failed to give me the desired in- 
formation and neither was I able to get it from the Register of Christ 
Church, Therefore we have two rather elaborate tombs, evidently of promi- 
nent people, and do not know whom they represent! It seems to me that it 
would be a good idea if the Virginia Historical Society, through its mem- 
bers and friends, could secure plans, or simple pencil sketches, of the old 
graveyards. Such plans or sketches should show the outlines of the walls or 
fences and should give the name and epitaph on each individual tomb. I be- 
lieve the information furnished by such sketches would prove very valuable 
for your records, and it should not be difficult to secure—James Dearing 
Fauntleroy, 1828 Grove Ave., Richmond, Va. 
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HEINRICH GROBB (HENRY GRUBB) SWISS 
EMIGRANT TO VIRGINIA 


Contributed by Mrs. AuDREY KEMPER SPENCE, 
of Wytheville, Virginia 


In I. Daniel Rupp’s Thirty Thousand Names of Swiss, Dutch, French 
and other Immigrants in Pennsylvania From 1727 to 1776, page 158, appears 
this record: 

August 30, 1743. Foreigners imported from Rotterdam, last from 
Cowes . . . a passenger was “Heinrich Grobb,” who signed his 
name to the importation paper, 

The following is a translation of the passport given Heinrich Grobb in 
Zurich, April 19, 1743, with endorsement thereon: 

“We the Mayor and the Council of the city of Zurith herewith of- 
fically make known, that with us in this city and vicinity, also in 
the neighboring places about us, God be praised, we have a fresh 
and wholesome atmosphere, and there is not any danger of pes- 
tilence, or any other contagion, in witness whereof, we have given 
this certificate with our impressed administration seal to the Bearer 
of this, our respected citizen, Heinrich Grob from the western part 
of our Canton, who by trade is a carpenter and desirous of traveling 
from here to Basle and farther: 

Given the 19th day of April, in the year after the Birth of 
Christ and one thousand seven hundred and forty three. 
(Seal) Administration Zurich 


Captain Braun to Basel the 2d of May, 1743 
Stephanus Lee, Insp. 
We certify that this person [came] from Basel to Mayntz and 
desires to travel with me to Holland. 
Jacob Hetterstorch of Mayntz, Shipmaster.! 

The “Heinrich Grob” named in the above passport given by the authori- 
ties of Zurith on April 19th, 1743 traveling from Basel to Mayntz, thence 
to Holland and thence to Pennsylvania in August 1743, later went, some- 
time before 1752, to what was at that time Augusta County, Virginia, his 
name having been anglocised as “Henry Grubb.” 

The following copy of a record appearing in the year 1809 in the court 
of Wythe County, Virginia, is evidence of this man’s early work in south- 
western Virginia following his trade as a carpenter. 


1 The original passport is in possession of Walter Grubb, of Allaway, 
Wythe County, Virginia; Allaway having formerly been Grubb’s Crossing 
the original Grubb land in what is now Wythe County. The above transla- 
tion was made by the Reverend William J. Finck, D. D., of Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, and New Market, Virginia, from a photostat of the original. 
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From File Chancery Causes 1801 to 1839, Wythe County Virginia Court 

Records, 

Kettering—vs—Walters heirs, etc.—Chancery—1809, June, July, August, 

& Sept. Continued.—Depositions : 

By virtue of a commission from the court of Wythe to us directed Henry 
Grub & Walter Kinsor of full age came before us at the house of John 
Grub in Wythe County & being first duly sworn on the holy Avengilists of 
Almighty God Deposeth & Saith. 

The Deponeot Henry Grub saith that in the year of our Lord one thous- 
and seven hundred & fifty two he was employed by Colonel John Buchan- 
an to build a Saw Mill near the mouth of the south fork of reed Creek? 
for which Buchanan agreed to give this deponent twenty five pounds Vir- 
ginia currency & this deponent saith that in the year fifty two aforesaid he 
began the business & about the month of June one thousand seven hundred 
& fifty three he finished & raised the frame of said Mill at the same place 
where Jacob Kattron afterwards erected a Grist & Saw mill & this depon- 
ent saith that the man who was to furnish part of the Iron for said Mill fail- 
ing so to do She was not finished untill he the deponent was employed to 
build a grist mill at fort Chiswell & before he finished the Mill at fort Chis- 
well the inhabitants were drove from their plantations by the indians? & the 
deponent left the country & never finished neither of said Mills---- And 
further this deponent saith not. Henry Grub 

The deponent Walter Kinsor who being sworn as above by the consent of 
the plaintiff Jacob Kattron Saith that at the time Jacob Kattron built his 
Grist mill he the deponent assisted said Kattron to clear off the ground‘ to 
build said Mill on & amongst other things assisted to take apart the frame 
of a Saw Mill which this deponent was informed had been built by Henry 
Grub a part of which said Kattron made use of about the frame work of his 
Grist Mill and this deponent saith that the framing which he assisted to re- 
move appeared old as if Built many years before and further saith not 


Wolder Kinser, 


Sworn to & subscribed before us at the house of John Grub on Saturday 
the fifteenth day of June 1805. William Ward, Leonard Straw. 


VIRGINIA: In the office of the Clerk of the Circuit Court of Wythe 
County, Virginia, I, C. W. Dobyns, Clerk of Circuit Court of Wythe 
County, Virginia, do hereby certify that the foregoing is a true and 
correct copy of the original records taken from file of chancery causes 


2 For location of Reed Creek and its branches see map of “Contempor- 
ary Frontier Settlements 1740-1760” opposite page 113 in Kegley'’s Virginia 
Frontier.” 

8 Ibid., for location of Fort Chiswell on Reed Creek; and Kegley’s, page 
227 for reference in petition of Augusta County people in March 1756 re- 
ferring to settlers in this part of the colony removing “their effects out of 
this government [i. e. Virginia]” after attacks by the Indians. 

4 The land here referred to as that on which this mill was erected became 
the Stone Mill Tract, now the Browning Mill place west of Wytheville. 
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from period 1801 to 1839, in my office aforesaid. Given under my hand 
and seal of Circuit Court of Wythe County, Virginia, this August 22, 
1940. [Signed] C. W. Dobyns, Clerk of Circuit Court of Wythe Co. 

(Seal) 


The deposition of Henry Grubb given above and embodied in the said 
chancery cause shows that he left Virginia. It is probable that he returned 
to Pennsylvania.5 

Sometime before, or about, the year 1773, Henry Grubb appears to have 
returned to Virginia. On Feb. 25, 1773, Thomas Pritchard and Mary, his 
wife, (late Mary Sayers), for £25 currency conveyed to Henry Grubb 536 
acres on Preedy Creek (Reed Creek) in Fincastle County, Virginia, being 
said Mary (Sayers) Pritchard’s dower. On March 3, 1773, Robert Sayers 
(son and heir at law to Alexander Sayers), for £40 currency conveyed to 
Henry Grubb, 536 acres on Preedy Creek (Reed Creek) Fincastle County. 
At a court held for Fincastle County, March 2, 1774, lease and release for 
land from Thomas Pritchard and Mary, his wife, and Henry Grub was 
proved by the oaths of William Christian, Stephen Trigg and Henry Skeggs, 
three of the witnesses thereto and ordered recorded.® 

It appears that the title to the land conveyed by the Pritchards and Rob- 
ert Sayers to Henry Grubb as above recited was derived by them through 
an original grant to Alexander Sayers, as follows: 

“George the second . .. King . . . to Alexander Sayers . . . one 
certain Tract and Parcel of Land Containing five hundred and 
thirty six acres . . . in the County of Augusta on a branch of 
Reedy Creek . . . [grant dated] Seventeenth Day of June one 
thousand seven hundred and fifty three. [signed] Robt. Dinwiddie 
[Lieutenant Governor].”7 

“A survey of this tract of 536 acres as granted to Alexander Sayers, de- 
scribed as lying on a branch of Reed Creek, called Teats [Tates] Run. 


5 In marriage record of Trinity Protestant Episcopal Church, Oxford, 
Township, Adams County, Pennsylvania, there is entry, Sept. 2, 1765, the 
marriage cf Henry Grub to Mary Dedregh. This item was supplied by W. 
G. Rice, 6405 Georgia Street, Chevy Chase, Maryland. Though positive 
identification has not been made, it is not improbable that this was Henry 
Grubb who had returned to Pennsylvania from Virginia. 

6 These deeds and order of record are given in Summers Annals of 
Southwestern Virginia, pages 600 and 668. For Capt. Alexander Sayers and 
the part he took in the frontier settlement see Kegley’s Virginia Frontier. 

7 The original of this patent is owned by Mrs. Dew Flanery Haffler (Mrs. 
W. W. Haffler) 429 West Second Street, Lexington, Kentucky, who re- 
ceived it from the estate of her mother, Mrs. Elliott Flanery, deceased 
(wife of Judge W. H. Flanery) who in turn received it in 1909, from a 
deceased uncle in law, viz., Francis Grubb, of Wytheville, Virginia. The 
said Francis Grubb was father of Walter Grubb, of Allaway, Wythe Coun- 
ty, who owns the passport issued by the Zurich authorities to Heinrich Grob 
(Henry Grubb) in April, 1743 (see ante). It is claimed traditionally that 
“Grubb’s Siding,” in Wythe County, was formerly called “Sayer,” and that 
the Grubb and Sayer families were related. 
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This 20th March 1746” was recorded in Augusta County Court, Survey 
Book No. 1, page 39. (See also Kegley’s Virginia Frontier, page 122). 


This 536 acres of land (as described above, was, when surveyed for Alex- 
ander Sayers in March, 1746, and granted to him, June 1753, in Augusta 
County. In 1770 it fell in Botetourt County, when Botetourt was formed 
from Augusta; and in 1772 it fell in Fincastle County, when Fincastle 
was formed from Botetourt, In 1777 this tract fell in Montgomery County 
on the dissolution of old Fincastle, and in 1790 it fell in Wythe County, when 
Wythe was formed from part of Montgomery, Henry Grubb, as we have 
seen, acquired this in 1773 by purcase from the Alexander Sayers heirs. 
This tract, from the description of its location in patent and deeds (above 
quoted), was certainly on a branch of Reedy Creek and the deposition of 
Henry Grubb (given above) shows that he was engaged in 1752 and 1753 
in building a mill on “Reed Creek” for Col. John Buchanan. This “Reed 
Creek” is identical with the aforesaid “Reedy Creek.” Thus we find that 
Henry Grubb who (according to his deposition) left Virginia soon after- 
wards because the people of his section were driven from their plantations 
by the Indians, returned and bought land in this same location in the year 
1773. At a court held for Montgomery County, April 2, 1782, “Henry Grubb 
came into court and made satisfactory proof that he had one beef taken 
from him by the Montgomery County militia when on duty and that he ought 
to be paid £3:6:8 for the same.’8 


The will of Henry Grubb, of Wythe County, dated June 8, 1804; probated 
April Court 1807, bequeaths to wife Dorothy Grubb® his mansion house; 
son John Grubb, 100 acres on Tate’s Run; son Lewis Grubb, 100 acres on 
Tate’s Run; son Isaac Grubb; son Jacob Grubb; son Francis Grubb to 
have remainder for supporting his mother during the rest of her life, All 
of the children to have fruit from the orchard for ten years. “At his old 
dwelling.” To all heirs, male and female. Executors, John Leftwich, John 

rubb and William Ward. Witnesses: George Tawney, John Walters, 
(Wythe County Court Records, Will Book 1, page 372). 


Henry Grubb, his wife Dorothy, and probably members of their family 
are buried in their family graveyard near the railroad (Norfolk and West- 
ern) on the original Henry Grubb land owned at the present time by the 
heirs of George M. Wohl ford. 


The identity of “Heinrich Grob,” the Swiss emigrant to Pennsylvania 
through Holland, in 1743, as the “Henry Grubb” who was in southwestern 
Virginia in 1752 and 1753, who left Virginia after the Indian forays the 
latter year and who returned to Fincastle County, buying land there in 
1773, and later resident in Wythe County where he died in 1807, is clearly 


8 Summers, Annals of Southwest Virginia, page 763. 

9 Dorothy Grubb, widow of Henry Grubb, signed her name “Mary Eve 
Adorotha” Grubb (called “Mary Eve Dorothy” in the record) to a deposi- 
tion in Wythe County Court Records on April 18, 1815. Jacob Hilten was 
a witness to her signature. 
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proved by the following facts: (1) the descent of the passport of “Hein- 
rich Grob” (quoted at the beginning of this artcle) in the family of “Henry 
Grubb,” the said original passport being now in the possession of Walter 
Grubb, of Allaway, (formerly Grubbs Crossing) Wythe County; (2) the 
deposition of Henry Grubb (quoted above) embodied in the chancery suit 
of Kettering vs. Walters heirs, etc. in Wythe County Court Records; (3) 
the deeds before quoted and the will of Henry Grubb. 


Relative to the heirs and descendants of Henry Grubb (originally “Hein- 
rich Grob”) we quote the following items from court records: 


“Sept 19th, 1807, John Grub and Catherine, his wife; Jacob Grub and 
Elizabeth, his wife; Lewis Grub and Catherine, his wife, and Francis Grub, 
heirs of Henry Grub, deceased, of the one part, and Jacob Hilten, of the 
other part; the said heirs for $1.00 sell to Jacob Hilten and his heirs, all 
the right vested in them by the last will of Henry Grubb, late of Wythe 
County, deceased, in and to 318 acres of land being part of a larger tract 
supposed to be 636 acres formerly property of said Henry Grub, deceased; 
situated and lying in Wythe County on Tate’s Run, a branch of Reed Creek 
. . . Grubs patent line . . . leaving the patent line; a large white oak in 
Grubs old patent line. Signed: John X [his mark] Grub, Catherine X [her 
mark] Grub, Jacob Grubb, Elizabeth Grubb, Isaac Grub, Elizabeth X [her 
mark] Grub, Lewis Grubb, Catherine X [her mark] Grub, Francis X [his 
mark] Grub. Witnesses: Peter X [his mark] Creger, William Ward, John 
Leftwich, George X [his mark] Tawney. Recorded October, 1807. (Wythe 
County Records, Deed Book No. 4, page 532). 

On Feb. 19, 1816, Dorothy Grubb, widow of Henry Grubb, deceased, 
of Wythe County, for love, good will and affection she bears to her three 
grandchildren, Polly Grubb, daughter of John Grubb; Polly Hilten, daugh- 
ter of Jacob Hilten, and Malinda Cline, daughter of Nicholas Cline, Junr., 
conveys to them goods and chattels that she may have in her possession at 
her decease. Signed: Dorothy X [her mark] Grub, Witnesses: James 
Sleater, Caty X [her mark] Sleater. Recorded May 6, 1816. 


It appears from the Wythe County records that Francis Grubb (son of 
Henry and Dorothy Grubb) left at his death a widow named Mary, but 
left no children. The court partitioned his estate among his brothers, sis- 
ters and their heirs. Susan Cline received a portion of the estate. She was 
probably a sister, Susan (Grubb) Cline, wife of Nicholas Cline, Jr., and 
mother of Malinda Cline. 

The Wythe County Marriage Register shows that Jacob Weldon [a clerical 
error for Hilten] married Polly Grubb, July 4, 1799. This Mrs. Polly 
(Grubb) Hilten was daughter of Henry and Dorothy Grubb (see above deed 
of Dorothy Grubb to her granddaughter Polly Hilten, daughter of Jacob 
Hilten and others). 

Among the descendants of Henry and Dorothy Grubb are Philip Andrew 
Spence and his son and daughter, Philip Kemper Spence and Laura Jean 
Spence, of Wytheville. The Spences descend from John Grubb (son of 
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Henry) and his wife Catherine Walters, daughter of Michael Walters, Sr. 
(a German emigrant) and his wife, Caty (or Catherine) Kreiger (born 
1753; died about 1842), daughter of Michael Kreiger, Sr. (a German emi- 
grant) owner of Elk Pond tract and a county road surveyor in 1774. Mich- 
ael Walters, Sr. and Michael Kreiger, Sr. were members of Captain James 
Finley’s company Virginia militia, Revolutionary War, Montgomery Coun- 
ty. Michael Kreiger, Sr. purchased land in Washington County several years 
before his death, and his will was probated in that county in 1807. (Refer- 
ences: Wythe County Court Records; Chalkley’s Augusta County Records, 
Vol. II, page 349; Summers’, Annals of Southwest Virginia.) 





CICELY JORDAN FARRAR AND TEMPERANCE BALEY 
By James P. C. SourHALL 





1. The title of this article is the same as that of an important and very 
interesting contribution by Mr. Clifton F, Davis of Shreveport, La., pub- 
lished in the April number of the William and Mary College Quarterly.’ 
I have deliberately used the same title because my object is to call atten- 
tion to the significance and ingenuity of Mr. Davis’s research, without claim- 
ing to adduce new evidence in support of his arguments, namely: 

(a) That the eldest daughter of Mrs. Cicely Jordan, ancient planter, 
was Temperance Baley; and (b) That Temperance Baley (who according 
to Dr. Lyon G. Tyler, was in 1626 the owner of 200 acres of land just below 
City Point and a little above Jordan’s Journey where Bailey’s Creek empties 
into James River?) was none other than the first wife of Lieutenant-col- 
onel Richard Cocke! of Henrico county and therefore the grandmother of 
Temperance Cocke?, daughter of Thomas Cocke? of Pickthorne Farm 
and Malvern Hills.3 

First of all, Who were the parents or guardians of little “Sisley”, just 
ten years old, who disembarked from the Swan and set foot on the soil of 
Virginia in August 1610,4 and how did she happen to be there at all? No 
definite answer can be given to either of these questions. 

2. Early in the previous summer a fleet of nine ships had set sail from 
Plymouth harbour, June 1609, bound for Virginia and having on board 
about 500 settlers known as the “Third Supply.” Not all of the vessels 
reached their destination, for the fleet was “caught in the tail of a hurri- 
cane” (supposed to be Shakespeare’s immortal Tempest), one of the ships 
was sunk, and the flagship called the Seaventure was wrecked off the 


The bold superior figures indicate generation; light face figures refer to 
notes. The abbreviation C&P denotes Volume I of Cavaliers and Pioneers. 

1 Wm&MCO, 2d ser, XXI, 180-183. 

2 The Cradle of the Republic, p. 214. 

3 VaMH&B, XLIII, 75. 

4 C&P, Introduction, p xxx. 
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coast of Bermuda. It was a perilous thing to cross the ocean in those frail 
barks. However, the other ships, all battered and bruised, weathered the 
storm and at last reached Virginia one by one in August 1609; where they 
landed their passengers and crews some 300 persons or more. One of them 
who came ashore from the Faulcon was a maiden doubtless not more than 
about twelve years old. Her name was Temperance Flowerdew (Flowerdieu), 
and she was a daughter of Anthony Flowerdew and his wife Martha5 both 
of whom she had left behind in England. Her first year in Virginia was 
that dreadful “starving time” when the infant colony was reduced from 
about 500 souls to “a haggard remnant of 60 all told, men, women and 
children scarcely able to totter about the ruined village” when in May 
1610 Gates, Somers and Newport arrived from the Bermudas®, and along 
with them in the pinnace called the Deliverance doughty Captain George 
Yeardley.7 Whether or not Captain Yeardley had ever laid eyes on fair 
Temperance Flowerdew before they met in far-off Virginia, I certainly do 
not know, but they got to know each other then and when she grew up she 
became Lady Temperance Yeardley, consort of Sir George Yeardley, Knt., 
who succeeded Lord Delaware as Governor and Captain General of Vir- 
ginia in 1619.8 

At the beginning of the summer of 1610 the plight of the colony was so 
desperate that it had decided to abandon it, when just in the nick of time 
Lord Delaware’s three ships hove in sight early in June bringing new hope 
and fresh courage. Possibly Samuel Jordan, good man and true who lived 
to give a good account of himself, was on board one of these ships or per- 
haps he had been a shipmate of Captain George Yeardley or had come from 
Bermuda in the other of the two pinnaces, but all we know for certain is 
that he too landed in Virginia in the year 1610.9 

Later still in that anxious summer the Swan dropped anchor in James 
River and discharged a small number of new immigrants, among them a 
girl by the name of Cicely just ten years old, She is our Cicely and excites 
our curiosity and our fancy too, because she must have been a pretty girl; 
for in the annals of the Old Dominion she has come down to us as the gay 
and fascinating Mrs. Cicely Jordan,1° widow of Samuel Jordan (d. 1623), 
who discarded Parson Greville Pooley with so little ceremony and straight- 
way married Councillor Willam Farrar in 1624. 


5 VaMH&B, XXV, 206, 207, 208. 

6 Fiske, Old Virginia and her Neighbors, I, 152. 

7 In C&P, Introduction, p. xxix, “Sir George Yeardley, Kt. Governor” is 
said to have come to Virginia in 1609, and “Temperance, Lady Yeardley” 
in 1608; whereas the facts are that the latter came in August 1609, and the 
former in May 1610. 

8 After Sir George Yeardley died, his widow “Dame Temperance Yeard- 
ley,” mother of his three children Argoll, Francis and Elizabeth Yeardley, 
married Lord Delaware’s brother Francis West on or about 31 March 1628 
and died in Virginia less than a year afterwards. VaMH&B, XXV, 208; 
see also XXIV, 445. 

® C&P Introd., p, xxx. 10 C&P, Introd., p. xxx. 
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No doubt Temperance Flowerdew and Cicely What’s-her-name, two girls 
nearly the same age, soon got acquainted in this “far countrie’ and we may 
even conjecture that they got to be close friends and that the two girls play- 
ed havoc with the young men in their circle, 


3. Among the thousands of baptismal names of early settlers in Virginia 
commemorated in the first volume of Cavaliers and Pioneers the name of 
Cicely or Cecily (called and frefuently spelt “Sisley”) is so uncommon 
that it can hardly be found more than about four or five times. Curiously 
enough, it happens to have been a name in the Sandys Family in England 
in those days. According to Dr. J. Hall Pleasants of Baltimore, the mother 
of Sir Edwin Sandys, Archbishop Sandys’s second wife, was Cecily Wils- 
ford; and her eldest son, Sir Samuel Sandys (b. 1560), had a daughter 
named Cecily. The connection of the Sandys’s with the precarious early 
years of the colony of Virginia led Mr. Davis at first to wonder whether 
Mrs. Cicely Jordan may not have belonged to that clan in some way. In 
Samuel Jordan’s patent of 1620 mention is made of “388 acs, in or near 
upon Sandys his hundred, towards land of Temperance Baley”.11 So far as 
I am aware, it is doubtful whether any individual by the name of Sandys 
had come to Virginia in person before the arrival of Michael Drayton’s 
“worthy George” Sandys, who as Treasurer of the Colony was one of the 
party that accompanied the new governor Sir Francis Wyatt in 1621 and 
his wife Lady Wyatt who was Margaret Sandys; and yet already in 1620 
the name Sandy’s Hundred had taken root on the soil of Virginia. 


While it may not be strictly correct to say that Sir George Yeardley, 
who as Captain Yeardley had been deputy-governor of Virginia in 1616, 
was a protégé of Sir Edwin Sandys, his appointment to succeed Lord Dela- 
ware as governor of Virginia in 1619, says John Fiske,!2 “consummated 
the ascendancy of Sandys and his party” in the affairs of the Company in 
London. Now it may not be without significance as showing that there was 
perhaps a personal tie between our Cicely and Governor and Lady Yeardley 
that one of Sir George’s first official acts was a patent “Given at James 
City 10 Dec. 1620” to “Samuel Jourdan of Charles City in Virga. Gent. an 
ancient planter who hath abode ten years Compleat in the Colony” and to 
“Cecily his wife an ancient planter also of nine years continuance.”13 It al- 
most seems as if this grant was something like a wedding present to Samuel 
Jordan and his bride Cicely, for the two had not long been man and wife. 


4. However, in seeking to find a possible connection between Cicely and 
the Sandys Family, Mr. Davis, who is nothing if not resourceful, believes 
now (as I understand it) that he was probably “barking up the wrong 
tree’, and that it is far more likely, if not nearly certain, that she was 
closely related to the Yeardley’s in some way. In order to explain this new 
theory, a digression is necessary, 


11 C&P, 226. 
12 Old Virginia and her Neighbors, I, 177. 
13 C&P, 226. 
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The “will of John Yerdeley of Myles Grene” or Audeley, co. Stafford, 
England, dated in 1558 and proved in 1559 (some fifty odd years before our 
Cicely came to Virginia) names “Cicilye my wife” and “John Gernett my 
son in law;”14 and the will of Raphe Yerdley of Audeley, co. Stafford, 
gentleman, dated 1587 and proved in 1588 (more than a score of years be- 
fore Cicely’s coming to Virginia), not only states that the testator’s father 
was “William Yerdeley, gentleman” and that his brothers John and George 
Yerdley, but also appoints as one of the executors a “kinsman” named 
“William Boulton” (Boulding?).15 


Now Sir George Yeardley was the son of Ralph Yardley, citizen and 
merchant tailor of London;16 and Sir George Yeardley’s brother was Ralph 
Yardley, “citizen and Apothecarie of London.”17 Exactly what was the 
link between the Yerdley’s of Staffordshire and the Yardley’s or Yeard- 
ley’s of London is not clear by any means; but it does seem fair to assume 
that there was some tie of kinship between them both and the little girl 
“Sislye’ who sailed for Virginia in the Swan in 1610. Two of her fellow 
passengers on that boat were Thomas Garnett, a servant of the famous 
Indian fighter Captain William Powell, and one Thomas Boulding (Bould- 
in), who was then twenty-six years old.18 Neither of them could have been 
Sislye’s father, but the name Thomas Garnett is strangely reminiscent of 
“Thomas Gernett” who more than fifty years before was the son-in-law of 
John Yerdley and his wife “Cicilye”, and there is a close resemblance be- 
tween Thomas Boulding’s name and that of Raphe Yerdley’s “kinsman” 
William Boulton. 


Possibly William Bouldin (Boulding), yeoman, who, together with his 
wife Mary, also came to Virginia in 1610 (whether in the Swan or on 
another ship)19 was Sislye’s father, but we lose sight of this couple from 
the day they came ashore. No so, however, with Thomas Boulding (Bouldin, 
Bolding, Bolden), “of Eliz. Cittie Co., Yeoman and Ancient Planter,” and 
Thomas Garnett, for both of them gradually acquired tracts of land in 
Virginia and were apparently living side by side at late as 1635.20 


5. Even if we cannot tell certainly who were Sislye’s parents or guardians 
or where she grew up in Virginia, she must have quickly got used to her 
new environment, for, according to Mr. Davis’s theory, by the time she 
was twenty-four years old she had had three husbands, namely, (a) Tem- 
perance Baley’s father, whoever he was, (b) Samuel Jordan who has been 
mentioned before, and (c) William Ferrar or Farrar (1587-1677, approxi- 
mately), son of Nicholas Ferrar of London and brother of John and Nich- 


14 VaMH&B, XXV, 106. 

15 VaMH&B, XXV, 108. 

16 VaMH&B, XXIV, 444 and XXV, 205, 207. 
17 VaMH&B, XXIV, 445. 

18 C&P, Introd., pages xxix and xxx, 

19 C&P, Introd., page xxix. 

20 C&P, 6, 21, 24, 98, 116; VaMH&B, III, 59. 
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olas Ferrar, who had sojourned six years in Virginia when he married the 
widow Jordan in 1624 shortly after Samuel Jordan’s death. 


In citing a passage from Samuel Jordan’s patent of 1620 allusion was 
made to “land of Temperance Baley” who at that time was an infant not 
more than three years old. This land was a tract of 200 acres in the “Ter- 
ritory of Greate Weynoke,” where “Samuell Jordan” and “William Baily” 
had tracts of land also.21 Apparently Temperance Baley’s share had been 
allotted to her as “the sole heir of her father” under the law of 1618, as 
Mr. Davis acutely points out. 

As given in Hotten’s Original Lists, page 171, Sislye Jordan, Temperance 
Baylife, Mary Jordan, Margery Jordan, William Farrar and sundry ser- 
vants were living at Jordan’s Jorney in 1623; and “The Muster of the In- 
habitant’s of Jordan’s Jorney, 21 January 1624,” pages 209-210, gives the 
names of William Farrar, Sisley Jordan, “Mary Jordan her daughter aged 
3 yeares, Margarett Jordan aged 1 yeare, Temperance Baley aged 7 yeares,” 
with practically the same list of servants as before. The three children are 
all said to have been “borne heare.” The natural inference is that the old- 
est girl Temperance was Cicely’s daughter also and a half-sister of the 
two younger children; although it must be admitted that it is an inference 
after all. The evidence in support of Mr. Davis’s arguments is all circum- 
stantial for lack of any other evidence, but taken all together it dove-tails 
and makes sense. I am disposed to believe that Temperance Baley was, as 
he contends, Mrs. Cicely Jordan’s daughter and that the name Temperance 
was given to her for the sake of Temperance Flowerdew. 


The next question is, Who then was the father of Temperance Baley? 
From 1608 the name Baley (Baly, Bayly, Bailey, etc.) was well known in 
all the region that centered around Jamestown. Dr. Torrence tells me that 
in one of Gregory’s manuscript lists of “Early Virginians 1607-1704” in the 
Virginia Historical Society Collections two different individuals are found, 
one “Bayley, William, Gent, 1608,” and the other “Baley, William, 1610, 
living in 1624;” the latter of whom is the same “William Bayley, of West 
Shirley Hundred” who came to Virginia in the Prosperous in 1610.22 
Neither of them could have been Cicely’s first husband in accordance with 
Mr. Davis’s theory; and the truth is it is hard to find a man named Baley 
who fills the bill. 


6. Arthur Bayly (Bayle), merchant in James City Island in 1638,23 de- 
scribed also as “of Curles, Merchant in Henrico Co.,” is named in a deed 
of sale witnessed by Richard Cocke and Christopher Branch.24 Some time 
prior to 1638 Arthur Bayly had sold to Ann Hallom, widow of Robert 
Hallom, and to Robert Hallom’s other heirs a tract of one thousand acres 
of land in Henrico county which was apparently part of the land patented 
by Richard Cocke! of Henrico county in 1636.25 


21 Hotten’s Original Lists, p. 269. 
22 C&P, Introd., page xxix. 23 C&P, 97. 
24 C&P, 121. 25 C&P, 86. 
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In the William and Mary College Quarterly for October 1933 26 Dr, 
William Cabell Moore showed why it was that Richard Cocke took out 
three successive patents, first, for 3,000 acres in 1636, second, for 2,000 acres 
in 1639, and, third, for 2,482 acres in 1652, “not for three separate and dis- 
tinct tracts of land, . . . but for the same tract or parts thereof.” In his 
third patent Richard Cocke expressly claims one hundred acres of the total 
2,482 acres as being his “by virtue of a patent granted to Temp. Bayly, dat- 
ed the 20th of September 1620;”27 and Dr, Moore wonders “who Temp. 
Bayly was” and remarks that it is “not clear how Richard Cocke obtained 
title to 100 acres of land patented by her in 1620.” Mr. Davis’s solution, in- 
genious and reasonable at the same time, is that Temperance Baley was 
Richard Cocke’s first wife and the mother of his two oldest sons, Richard 
of Bremo and Thomas of Malvern Hills, doubtless the mother also of his 
only daughter Elizabeth; and that this hundred acres of land was part of 
the tract of two hundred acres that Temperance Baley had inherited from 
her father shortly after his death when she was yet only three years old. 


Nobody can say definitely who was Richard Cocke’s first wife, when he 
married her, or when she died. Their union took place not later than about 
1637 because a year or two later their first son was born; and she died al- 
most certainly before 1655 and probably before 10 October 1652, the date of 
Richard Cocke’s third patent in which he lays claim to the tract of land that 
had once belonged to “Temp. Bayly.” In 1637 Temperance Baley was just 
twenty years old and might easily have been Richard Cocke’s first wife, as 
Mr. Davis conjectures.28 


7. Both from a genealogical point of view and from the standpoint of 
history and biography it is important to examine Mr. Davis’s arguments and 
conclusions and, if possible, either to verify or refute them. Mrs, Cicely 
Jordan Farrar who is certainly the ancestor of two lines of Jordans and 
Farrars in Virginia may be the ancestor also of numerous descendants of 
Richard Cockel of Bremo in Henrico county. 


This survey has been written in the hope that subsequent investigations 
will throw more light on the English antecedents of Cicely Jordan Farrar 
and determine also whether she was indeed the mother of Temperance 
Baley and whether the latter was the unknown lady referred to in Richard 
Cocke’s will when he expressed the wish “to be Interred in my Orchard 


26 Wm&MCOQ, 2d ser, XIII, 207 et seq. 

27 Wm&MCQ, 2d ser, XIII, 209; C&P, 266. 

28 How did Richard Cocke happen to have a grand-daughter with the 
puritanical name Temperance? The name was brought to Virginia by Tem- 
perance Flowerdew. No doubt the ship Temperance as well as the old 
borough of Flowerdew Hundred was named in honour of Lady Temper- 
ance Yeardley. 

Was Richard Cocke’s “Couzen Daniell Jordan” (VaMH&B, III, 405 and 
XLIV, 141), who was transported to Virginia in 1664 by “Mr. John 
Beachamp and Mr. Richard Cocke, Sr.” (C&P, 513), seniios related 
to the Jordans who at that time had flourished in Virginia for more than 
half a century? 
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near my first Wife.”29 Researches of this kind have a real historical im- 
portance, if for no other reason, because they help to reveal the dim actors 
in the drama of the colonization of Virginia. Those actors long since dead 
and gone were sturdy men and women once, and every glimpse we can get 
of them and their daily lives and hardships enables us to form a better pic- 
ture of the civilization that flourished and bore fruit in the Old Dominion. 


29 VaMH&B, XLIV, 139. 
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James Manvison, THE Vircinia Revotutionist. By Irving Brant. The 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, Publishers, Indianapolis and New York. [1941]. 
471 pages, illustrated. $4.50, 


When the serious student of the late Colonial and early Commonwealth 
periods of Virginia history begins Mr, Brant’s book by running through 
the bibliography in order to learn the ingredients making up the repast, and 
finds in the brief list one or two well-meaning little books which historians 
do not fully accept as authorities, and observes also that little or no unpub- 
lished material existing south of Washington, D. C., has been used, he is 
likely to conclude that this biography is not worth his time. But if he will 
press on, nonetheless, into the text, he will soon find that the author has 
something to say and an engaging way of saying it. True, he has quite a 
problem making Madison an appealing youth, for one cannot grow enthus- 
iastic over a boy who eschews the heartier vices to write scurrilous doggerel 
for others to declaim. The author is unfairly handicapped, however, be- 
cause his book is limited to Madison’s boyhood and early manhood, and in 
many ways Madison was born fully grown. But this is not merely a bio- 
graphy of young Madison. It is an interesting picture of the period in 
which he lived his early life and for that reason we read chiefly of Henry 
and Mason and Pendleton, among whom Madison was permitted to move and 
observe, for it was not until the last pre-Revolutionary Convention that he 
began to make a serious contribution of his own, and then only in one im- 
portant particular. 

Unfortunately for the biographer, when his work is really bad, most 
readers can quickly find it out, but when his book is really good, the casual 
reader can be sure only that the book is interesting and plausible. When one 
has studied his subject, as Mr. Brant has studied Madison, few readers can 
fully appraise his work, for to do so they would have to know as much 
about the subject as the author, and in this case that would be a good deal, 
for the author has some observations on the events of 1776 which merit the 
closest attention of students of that period. 

In giving the setting the author has written a chapter on Henry which 
amounts to a digression, for young Madison had no part in the Stamp Act 
controversy and other events prior to 1775, but it is a most fortunate digres- 
sion for in writing it Mr. Brant has shown a willingness to approach Henry 
as a critic, to point out some of his fears and his weaknesses, the fact that 
he usually followed rather than led public opinion, Not that he has fully 
explored that field - for the private letters of Henry’s first biographer are 
not mentioned and it is there that one finds the real views of William Wirt 
as contrasted with those he put into print - but he has demonstrated a will- 
ingness to tell the truth and an ability to tell it convincingly and entertain- 
ingly. Henry has long needed a biographer, one who would stop some- 
where short of idolatry and include the weaknesses and foibles of the man, 
which still leave him great. This Mr. Brant could do in such a way as to 
arrest the attention of the serious student and at the same time intrigue with 
his beckoning style that of the general reader. 

But - and this brings up the last criticism of his Madison - to do the job 
he would have to go somewhere besides the Library of Congress and other 
points north. Both Madison and Henry were Virginians; there they lived 
most of their lives; and there, in countless bits of manuscript, the interest- 
ing details of their lives and the environment in which they lived are to be 
found. Swem’s Index, on which the author so largely relies for his Vir- 
ginia material, is excellent, but it covers only a part of the printed sources. 
The biographer of Madison or Henry, who is to do the finished job, must be 
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prepared to paw through tens of thousands of pages of manuscript in the hope 
of finding here and there the name of Allah. The great wealth of manus- 
cript material in the County Courts and in the Archives of the Virginia 
State Library, as well as in other Virginia collections, offer great rewards 
for one who has the patience and time to make the search, Published ex- 
cerpts from Order Books and Minute Books and published selections from 
executive papers are not enough. Mr, Brant has written a good book on 
Madison; if he would go to Virginia and fully explore the source material 
available there he could make the next edition a great book. 
Davin J. Mays 


America’s Last Kino. By Manfred S. Guttmacher, M. D. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. 1941, $3.50. 

The average American student views George III with a slight sense of 
boredom. But this book, once opened, immediately becomes so interesting that 
it is impossible to close it. There is very little of America here. It is an 
interpretation of the periodic madness of this king. The viewpoint is new, 
being the first book, written in English by a psychiatrist, about a ruler who 
became insane. This madness did not cause the American Revolution, but 
the Revolution did contribute to the madness, It did not show itself in ser- 
ious form until long after, in the year 1788. There had been a slight illness 
in 1765, but that had no important effect upon affairs of state. The king, who 
was a very moral, hardworking, conscientious man with a good mind, and 
a man of great personal courage, took the attitude toward the colonies as of 
a father of the old school. Incidentally he had thirteen children. When they 
misbehaved, as children will, they were soundly whipped and put to bed, 
Then true to form, when the children were old enough to escape they went 
out on their own. According to their father’s view, some of them behaved 
very badly. This distressed him. That was just what happened in his rela- 
tionship to the colonies. He never changed his attitude toward the colonists 
in what he termed their “unnatural rebellion.” From the beginning he was 
firmly convinced of the moral right of his position. 

Dr. Guttmacher, who is of Johns Hopkins, goes into considerable detail 
concerning the political upheavals in England of that period. This to show 
the obligations of the king and how conscientiously he met them. However 
the whole point of the book is in how these heavy responsibilities reacted on 
George III who the author treats as a patient. As a reputable physician he 
withholds from the reader certain perfectly evident details, even though the 
patient has been dead these many years. He makes an analysis of the fam- 
ily background. It is not agreeable. And right here it may be mentioned that 
this, as genealogy, opens a new field in that science. We, ourselves, might 
not feel any too comfortable if a competent psychiatrist investigated our 
backgrounds. There are some things we blindly, but certainly, do not want 
to know. George III was marked for insanity before he was born. No one 
hated the idea more than he, and no one struggled against that affliction more 
than he himself. He despised the doctors who attended him. Upon recovery 
from the first serious attack he made Queen Charlotte promise never again 
to employ the Rev. Dr. Willis who cured him. Upon another occasion, when 
straitjackets had been used, he sharply suggested that the jacket be put 
upon Sir George Baker the court physician. 

Dr. Guttmacher does not have a high opinion of the princes, particularly 
the ‘First Gentleman of Europe’, or of most of the statesmen who surround- 
ed the monarch during his long reign. However this attitude does more 
clearly set out George III as the sturdy English oak that he was during the 
main part of his life. Yes, English oak, for while he continually talked of 
going to live in Hanover, it amounted to about as much as the modern city 
business executive who says he is going back to live on the farm. 

The author has spent years in the preparation of this book. The manus- 
cript material drawn upon, chiefly from Windsor Castle, has been volumin- 
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ous and unusual, and his interpretation of it bears the stamp of truth. In 

fact he transfers to the reader such a sympathetic understanding of his 

patient, that one feels as though the long dead king were a beloved friend. 
BEVERLEY FLEET 


BENJAMIN AND AMBROSE PowELL or CULPEPER County, VIRGINIA, Com- 
piled by Katherine Lee deVeau. Price $5.00. 


The name Powell is an old one in Virginia - of the oldest. But there is, 
due to destruction of the early records, uncertainty in the direct genealogi- 
cal line. Mrs. deVeau does not pretend the impossible, but rather starts on 
firm ground, the brothers Benjamin and Ambrose of Culpeper County, 
Revolutionary soldiers, Late indeed in the history of this ancient Virginia 
family she brings forward the tradition that the brothers were possibly the 
immigrant ancestors of this branch of the old Welsh Powells (ap Howells) 
in the new world. Her book is all clarity, prepared with no crowding, 
plainly printed and substantially bound. It shows a strong American fam- 
ily’s development through the federal and modern period to a secure place 
in the nation. Descendants should be grateful for her years of sincere and 
painstaking work. 

BEVERLEY FLEET 


Ropert CARTER OF Nomin1 Hatt. A Vircin1iA Topacco PLANTER OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Louis Morton. [Williamsburg Restoration 
Historical Studies, No. 2.] Williamsburg: Colonial Williamsburg, Inc., 
1941. Pp. xvii, 332, illus, $3.50. 


The second number of the Williamsburg Restoration Historical Studies 
is a scholarly account of the life and career of Councillor Robert Carter 
(1728-1804) of “Nomini Hall.” It discusses the Carter family and its hold- 
ings, traces the progress and fall of tobacco as the main crop, describes the 
shift to wheat and grain products, and shows the development of mill, iron, 
and textile undertakings. All of these matters are pointed up to a series of 
questions concerning the operation of the Virginia plantation system in the 
eighteenth century. The author asks if this “picture of a large capitalistic 
enterprise”, which included tenancy or sharecropping, skilled white workers, 
readjustment of the agricultural scheme, and various industrial and com- 
mercial projects, does not make necessary a revision of the traditional view 
of Virginia’s agrarian economy. 

The study is based on the hitherto unused Carter Papers at Duke Univer- 
sity, with additional material from smaller collections of Carter manus- 
cripts in other libraries. The problem of fusing scattered items from letters 
and account books to create a clear, readable narrative is difficult, especially 
where business affairs are concerned. But the reviewer believes the result 
in this case would have been more satisfactory if the masses of individual 
items were synthesized and not thrown at the reader throughout the middle 
chapters. The effect is too much that of a doctoral dissertation. Dr, Morton 
has, however, made good use of Fithian, Schoepf, and other accounts at 
appropriate places in the story, and secondary sources are worked in quite 
adequately. 

The most interesting parts of the book - and probably the most worth- 
while - are the chapters on white and black labor and on Carter’s religious 
transformations, The account of the country gentleman does not vary much 
from the usual picture, but it does provide a sort of anchorpost around 
which to group impressions of the other phases of Carter’s activity. Seven- 
teen tables at the end supply facts and figures illustrating the operations de- 
scribed in the text. The Select Bibliography divides the material into three 
sections: manuscripts, early writings, later writings and general works. 
The appearance of the volume is attractive. 

Wuuiam D. Hoyt, Jr. 
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Houses or Otp RicuMonp. By Mary Wingfield Scott. Illustrated. 314 pp. 

The Valentine Museum. $5.00. 

When the seat of government was moved from Williamsburg in 1779, 
Richmond was still a village of hills and valleys, of dirt roads and trick- 
ling streams, of cowpastures and turnstiles, of rambling streets and scatter- 
ed tenements, Out of this rural setting gradually appeared those houses 
which marked the industrial, intellectual and social growth of the town, and 
it is to the record of these houses built from 1737 to 1860 that Miss Scott 
has brought fine scholarship, intensive research and splendid enthusiasm. 

The hundred sketches are in chronological order. Each is illustrated with 
a full page clear photograph of the house described. The text abounds in 
genealogical and architectural data, careful documentation of the acquisition 
of the land, the names of the successive owners and occupants, and a con- 
cluding paragraph of bibliography. 

Incidents gleaned from conversations with Richmond’s dowagers give 
humorous glimpses of the varied personalities who like Agag “walked 
delicately” behind the secluded garden walls. These add much to vivacity 
of the records. 

Here is a raconteur who writes with equal facility of “palette” stairways 
and “eyebrow” windows, of “Captain’s walks” and “witches doors”; of chil- 
dren who made faces at Miss Lizzie Van Lew or who romped under the 
magnolias in the Nolting’s back yard or swung on the picket-fence gates at 
the Craig house. 

The book is admirably illustrated and indexed, and its excellent bibli- 
ography, indicating a broad field of research, suggests a variety of source 
material invaluable to those working on kindred subjects. 

The awakening of Virginians to the historic values that may be found 
on every one of Richmond’s streets has been gently but firmly encouraged 
by those whose fore-sight would preserve the disappearing land-marks. 

In founding the Museum which bears his name, Mann S. Valentine I 
expressed the desire that “its manuscripts and papers might be made available 
to those of his community and state.” 

It is to the fulfilment of this that Miss Scott has written the first book 


on Houses of Old Richmond. 
Erie Maury FITZGERALD. 


Tue Secret Diary or WILLIAM Byrn, oF WEsToveR, 1709-1712. Edited by 
Louis B. Wright and Marion Tinling. The Dietz Press, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, 1941, Price $5.00. 


The announcement that portions of a diary kept in shorthand by the Hon- 
orable Colonel William Byrd II (1674-1744), of Westover, in Virginia, had 
been brought to light created marked interest among students of colonial 
biography and history who have been eagerly awaiting the transcription and 
publication of these documents. Known as a man of broad culture, keen 
powers of observation, rare social gifts, large capacity for affairs of state, 
genius for developing the interests of his native Virginia and with a range 
of relationships which carried him to the very centers of world life beyond 
the sea, the prospect of new matter from Colonel Byrd’s pen quickened the 
imagination of all historically minded people. 

Recently the 1709-1712 section of this diary, which is owned by the 
Huntington Library, San Marino, California (acquired with its purchase of 
the late Robert A. Brock’s collection of Virginia historical manuscripts) 
has been published. Both diary and diarist are fortunate in the matter of 
their presentation. With a keen sense of historical values generally, a pro- 
found knowledge of the nature of the diarist and of the times in which he 
lived, Louis B. Wright has written, in well weighed words, the introduction 
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for this publication; viewing his subject always from the elevated ground 
of objectivity; the only true method of conveying the reality of historical 
fact whether of inspiring or depressing nature, The transcription (or decodi- 
fication, if you please) of this portion of the Byrd diary is the work of Mrs. 
Marion Tinling, and is a thorough exposition of her genius for mastering 
cipher and of her scholarly faithfulness in keeping to the text of the diarist. 
The many notes which appear throughout the book throw considerable light 
on the lives of persons whose names appear in the text of the diary. 

As one reads this section of Colonel Byrd’s diary the pulsating life of the 
man beats in interchangeably pleasant and unpleasant measures under the 
reader's touch as he feels this veritable artery of the man’s life stream, 
Read with imagination the oftentimes monotonous day by day entries dis- 
close the many sides of the man’s character while quite visibly clear be- 
come both the strength by which he was enabled to ascend the heights of 
living and the weakness through which he would immerse himself in human 
temptation’s treacherous depths. The scholar and appreciator of high ideals 
and great thoughts is disclosed in the brief reiterated statements in which 
Colonel Byrd records his daily practice of reading chapters in Latin and 
Greek and Hebrew. His aspiring soul is discovered in his record of daily 
prayers and one might say even in the sense of grievous omission which one 
detects in the meticulous entries of times when such devotion was neglected. 
A touch of the Unseen Reality is felt in the brief reference to occasions 
when the Colonel had received the sacrament from the Holy Table of his 
Church’s faith. 

Passage after passage in the diary disclose this man’s loyalty to affairs of 
state in which he was called to abundantly engage; his loyalty to, and pride 
in, the exercise of offices from the greatest even to the least. His geniality 
as a neighbor is vividly apparent in almost every entry that he makes in re- 
gard to visits with people, it matters not whether he deems them socially his 
equals or his inferiors. His concern about business and industry are every- 
where apparent. 

And then—gossip flows in full measure through his pages and one must 
wade oftentimes through unpleasant mire as the Colonel indulges himself in 
personal confession to his diary. There are touches of brutality in his de- 
scription of punishments administered for offences committed by children 
and servants. Intolerant as a husband, quick to take offence at what he con- 
sidered the slightest inconsiderateness on the part of his wife, and hyper- 
critical in his every judgment of her, he apparently never pauses to consider 
that his very attitude toward her may have been responsible, at least in part, 
for her actions. Lucy Parke had not only the unfortunate nature of Lucy 
Parke to contend with, but also the selfishly overbearing nature of her lord 
and master. Supremely egoistical, this gentleman watched over his various 
humours with great care, frequently watering thwarted desire from the 
abundant spring of his self pity. He scrupulously watched over his health 
as is illustrated by recounting his diet of boiled milk and his daily exercise 
which he records as “I danced my dance.” 

As we find in this diary passages of light and passages breezy with 
casual gossip and innocent relating to the lesser human frailties, so we also 
find passages of sinister darkness when the man became a slave to his baser 
passions. His sometimes solemnly added “God forgive me” after relating 
unholy experiences reassures one that he realized the true nature of his 
deed, But, there are dark passages into which one comes as he reads the 
diary where there cannot be found the faintest glimmer of the light of regret. 


Colonel Byrd withheld nothing from the pages of his diary which is an 
astounding disclosure of his daily walk step by step. His record speaks in 
this distant day from the time of its writing in fullest measure of the man’s 
life and of a way of living that was reality to some men of his time, and 
for that matter, to some men of all times. This is a document from a hu- 
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man mind and heart and hand and as such it is one to be seriously reckoned 
with by students of “life as it is” for men of Colonel Byrd’s nature. In this 
section of Colonel Byrd’s diary, and judging by this the sections that still re- 
main to be published, (one owned by the Virginia Historical Society, anoth- 
er by the University of North Carolina) we have a unique record of a life 
told with unvarnished frankness, Its demand is not for either approval or 
condemnation; but, for appraisal of its value as a record which relates 
specific facts in regard to the life of a specific person in a specific histori- 


cal period. 
CLAYTON TORRENCE 


Papers OF THE ALBEMARLE Historica Society. Volume I. 1940-41. Pub- 
lished by the Society, Charlottesville, Va. March, 1941. 52 pages. Price 
$1.00. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE RockKpripGe Historica Society. Volume I, 1939-1941, 
Published by the Society, October, 1941, at Lexington, Va. 118 pages. 
Price $1.00. 

Nothing is more gratifying than the marked progress made during the 
past decade by county historical societies in Virginia and it is with deep 
appreciation of the enthusiastic labor of the members of these organizations 
that we welcome the publications which several of them have made during 
recent months. It was our privilege and pleasure to call attention in the July, 
1941, number of this magazine to a notable first publication of the Clarke 
County Historical Association. It is with an equal feeling of privilege and 
pleasure that we now call the attention of students of local history to the not 
less notable first publications of the Albemarle County Historical Society 
and the Rockbridge Historical Society. 

Both of these publications give interesting accounts of the organization of 
their respective societies, and lists of membership; the Albemarle society 
numbering nearly 200 members and the Rockbridge Society well over 100 
members; while each carries papeis treating of interesting historical per- 
sonages, places and events connected with the counties therein represented. 

We most heartily recommend these publications to all persons who are 
interested in the history of Albemarle and Rockbridge Counties and to all 
local historical societies which may be seeking an effective form of or- 
ganization and a live program for their work, 

in We 
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PRESIDENT’S ANNUAL REPORT 





To the Members of the Virginia Historical Society: 
LapIES AND GENTLEMEN; 


I take pleasure in submitting to you a resumé of the activities of the So- 
ciety for the past twelve months. 


I 
MEMBERSHIP (as of November 30, 1941) 
ESR: TR gas csretes ess vies ceogetteesensncdnecvenisinssanehausetaceaniiins 153 
Annual Sustaining Members .........cccccscsscoscsssscescsececesevscsessees 1 
Annual Supporting Members  .............sccscccssesesssseesesseseesees 5 
Annual Members (Individuals) 1105) 
(Libraries) SETI sniendiaaannaiae 1255 
jC SRS ete eens Senet Maye heen ees FS 1414 
Exchanges of Magazine with other historical societies, state 
libraries, department Of archives, C60, ....cccccssesccccssocsssssessesceseessee 53 
Deaths: Dec. 1, 1940-Nov. 30, 1941: Resignations (same period) : 
Life Mine sccm 7 Ansan) Mealites © i.cnicisncvcina 53 
Pitman Ment ccccscrsecssvscscicescesets 39 Delinquents (for 2 years) ....... 14 
II 


VISITORS (Dec. 1, 1940—Nov. 30, 1941) Total - 1950, representing 40 
states of the Union and the District of Columbia; of whom 840 visitors were 
from Virginia; 115 from Pennsylvania; 99 from New York; 80 from 
Ohio; 84 from Illinois; 51 from New Jersey, and the remainder from other 
states north, south, east and west. From Canada came 6 visitors, Alaska 3, 
England 4, Porto Rico 2, and 1 each from Africa, China, Chili, France, 
Hawaii and Switzerland. 

III 


ACTIVITIES 


Not a day on which Lee House has been open has gone by without its 
full measure of inquiries made both in person and by letter in regard to 
historical and genealogical matters; while an analysis of our correspondence 
shows that the members of our limited staff have conducted research in or- 
der to answer these inquiries which, if it had been charged for, would have 
added appreciably to the Society’s income. However, this service has been 
rendered without charge and in by far a majority of instances to persons 
who are not members of the Society. 

During the past year marked progress has been made in classify- 
ing, arranging and cataloguing the Michael Miley Collection of historical 
negatives which the Society acquired through purchase over a year ago, 
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due to the efforts of the late R. A. Lancaster, Jr., with a fund specifically 
given to us for that purpose by the Rockefeller Foundation, Mr. T. C. 
Carrington, of the Virginia Writers’ Project, Works Progress Admin- 
istration, was designated by the director of the Project, to conduct the 
work on the Miley Collection, With consummate skill Mr, Carring- 
ton has carried on this work, recently reporting that all of the negatives 
(numbering into the thousands) are now classified and segregated, each 
classification placed in boxes, or cabinet drawers properly marked, each 
box, or drawer, containing a rough list of its contents. All of the nega- 
tives of pictures of General Robert E. Lee and about 75% of the Virginia 
Military Institute negatives have been completely listed, The work on the 
V. M. I. negatives will soon be completed, after which the Washington 
and Lee University negatives and negatives of Confederate generals, dis- 
tinguished civilians (both men and women), faculty members and students 
of “V. M. I.” and “W, and L.”, the Washington and Custis family por- 
traits and scenes in Lexington and of the Natural Bridge and the old 
Virginia springs, will be treated in like manner, We would express our 
most cordial appreciation of Mr, Carrington’s splendid work with the Miley 
Collection and also of the cooperative assistance given to Mr. Carrington 
by Dr. Leslie Lyle Campbell, Col. William Couper, Capt. Greenlee D. Let- 
cher, and Dr. Edmund Pendleton Tompkins, all of Lexington, in the mat- 
ter of identifying the subjects of numberless negatives. It will not be amiss 
to state here that in January next The Valentine Museum, Richmond, will 
use selected items from the Miley Collection in an exhibition of Michael 
Miley’s historical photography. 


It is always a pleasure to note increasing interest in the study of the his- 
tory of particular sections of the Commonwealth as expressed in the acti- 
vities of local historical societies and to commend the smaller groups within 
certain areas who with the Virginian’s imperishable love of his “County” 
counts not the cost entailed by research in matters of local history and mak- 
ing the results of that research known, During the past year at least three 
county historical societies have made notable contributions to the literature 
of the history of their respective counties. The historical societies, or associa- 
tions, of Clarke, Albemarle and Rockbridge Counties have each one issued 
a well edited “Vol. I” of “Proceedings” containing in each instance papers 
of value to the student of the history of each one of these counties. 


IV 


Girts RECEIVED BY THE SOCIETY 


Throughout the past year friends of the Society have been generous in 
presenting gifts of manuscript material, books, pictures, and objects of his- 
torical value and significance for our collections, 

(a) MANUSCRIPTS 


Mrs. William Josiah Leake, of Ashland, has given a collection of Haxall 
papers, 1787-1820, consisting of many letters from the correspondence of 
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William, Henry, Joseph and Philip Haxall, of Petersburg; a letter of 
Thomas Jefferson to Duncan Rose; and pedigrees of several horses well 
known on the Virginia turf. 


Mr. and Mrs. Thompson Barron, of Virginia Beach, have presented a num- 
ber of letters, some written by, and others addressed to, members of the 
Barron family. 


Mr. Herbert A. Claiborne, of Richmond, has contributed a collection of 
family papers including items from the correspondence of the Claiborne 
and Cabell families representing several generations; three manuscript books 
of old Virginia recipes and numerous business papers and ledgers 


Mrs, Walter A. Watson has presented a series of letters written by the 
Rev. George Roper to George K. Crutchfield during the eighteen thirties. 


The Misses Virginia and Laura Mitchell, of Charles Town, W. Va., have 
given several pieces of manuscript to the Society including the original con- 
tract dated 1806, for the building of a “Chariot” for John Bassett 


Messrs. Morgan P. and J. Enders Robinson have presented a collection of 
family papers which includes many letters written from camp during the 
War between the States by Charles S. Morgan and Stephen Morgan; offi- 
cial letters from several governors of Virginia addressed to Col. Charles S. 
Morgan while he was superintendent of the State Penitentiary. In this 
Robinson collection were also numerous rare copies of Richmond news- 
papers and a copy of the last issue of The Daily Citizen, printed in Vicks- 
burg, Miss., July 2, 1863, on wallpaper. 


As a memorial to his father, the late Dr. Edmund Jennings Lee, author 
of the notable “Lee of Virginia,” Mr. Charles G. Lee, of Philadelphia, has 
presented to the Society a portfolio containing many interesting and valuable 
letters and papers of the Lee family through several generations, which were 
collected by the late Dr. Lee. This collection contains many letters and other 
papers of this distinguished family, 


Mr. George C. Gregory, of Richmond, has presented to the Society his 
collection of data entitled Jamestown City and Island, consisting of a series 
of bound volumes of manuscript material obtained by him through his ori- 
ginal research into the history of Jamestown from 1607 up to the removal 
of the seat of government to Williamsburg during the year 1700. One vol- 
ume of this series (to which the others are subsiduary), entitled James Citty 
and James Citty Island 1607-1700: the First Fort Site and City Limits from 
Time to Time, represents Mr. Gregory’s constructive work on this subject 
and carries maps on which he personally platted practically all grants for 
land on the island, definitely fixing the water line on the west, the location of 
the first fort and all changes in the city’s limits from time to time. This 
volume, definitely locating the first fort site at Jamestown and marshalling 
the evidence therefor as contained in various documents, which are fully 
quoted, is Mr. Gregory’s original contribution to the history of Jamestown. 
It is a work of great value. 
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From the family of the late Mr. Eugene Jackson Buffington we have 
received a diary kept by James H. Buffington, of Cabell County (now West) 
Virginia from March 30, 1850, to April 21, 1851, as he made a journey 
across the continent to California and returned. 

Mr, J. Tebbs Crockford, of Richmond, has presented the original articles 
of agreement made in 1857 between William Mahone, chief engineer for 
the company, and John Crockford, the contractor, for laying the track of 
the Norfolk and Petersburg railroad. 

From Miss Susie Sharper, of Philadelphia, we have received a series of 
original documents, including marriage certificates, emancipation certificate, 
and letters relating to James Stanard (an emancipated slave) of Richmond 
and Philadelphia, and his wife Anna Spencer, 

Two muster rolls of companies in the Confederate Army have found 
their way into our collection during the past year. The first is an 1861 roll 
of Essex County Sharp-shooters, which was the gift of the late Mr. W. G. 
Peterkin; the second is an 1864 roll of “G’ Company, 46th Virginia Regi- 
ment of Infantry, the gift of Dr. J. D. Eggleston. 

A letter written in 1819 by William Robertson to his son Powhatan Rob- 
ertson (then in Paris) and the original of the will of Elizabeth T. Bernard, 
of Ashland, dated 1863, and liberating her slaves, have been contributed by 
Mr. Bernard Guest, of Richmond. 

Mr. William Rohlfing, of Milwaukee, has contributed three original 
papers relating to Stirn & Co’s “Piano Forte Manufactory,” at Portsmouth 
in 1858. 

Mr, John P. Madison, of Richmond, has given the original of the certi- 
ficate of membership of Burwell B. Wilkes in the Temperance Society, 
dated July, 1834. 

Mr. Robert S. Shelburne, of Christiansburg, a small manuscript volume 
of miscellaneous data; and Dr. St. George Grinnan, of Richmond, several 
letters and other business papers of the period 1804-1811 relating to busi- 
ness affairs of Murry, Grinnan and Mundell, of Fredericksburg, and Con- 
federate War records gathered by the late Mr. St. George T. C. Bryan. 

Mrs. James Sloan, of Richmond, has presented a photostat copy of Han- 
over County Marriage Licenses, 1777-8 and 1780-1; and Mrs, A. B. Fother- 
gill, of Richmond, photostat copies of several Lee property deeds. 


(b) Booxs 


One of the choice sections of our library is that in which Miss Wool- 
dridge, our assistant librarian, has carefully gathered together books of var- 
ied character which she came across in her work of cataloguing and which 
carry book-plates and autographs of Virginians. During the past year we 
have had several notable additions to this section, Mr. Cazenove G. Lee, of 
Washington, has presented to the Society a copy of John Mayer’s To the 
Twelve Tribes of the Dispersion (a commentary on the Epistle of St. 
James), London, 1629, inscribed in which are the names Thomas Lee, build- 
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er of Stratford, and two of his distinguished sons, Richard Henry Lee and 
Francis Lightfoot Lee; and Mrs. Douglas VanderHoof, of Richmond, has 
contributed a copy of Waterland’s Eight Sermons preached in St. Paul's 
Cathedral, London, second edition, London, 1720, carrying the autograph of 
the Rev. Daniel Taylor (1705-1742) minister of St. John’s Parish, King 
William County. 

Mrs. Philip Wallace Hiden, of Newport News, has presented several 
books bearing early 19th Century American imprints. 


(c) PicrurREs AND ENGRAVINGS 


The following persons have made gifts of pictures and engravings to the 
Society during 1941; Morgan P. Robinson, a lithograph of the Fairgrounds 
of the Virginia State Agricultural Society, 1854; Mrs. Alexius McGlynnon, 
Baltimore, an engraving of the painting of the Marriage of Pocahontas; 
Mrs. J. A. Woodroof, of Barboursville, engravings of The Burial of Latané 
and Authors of the United States; Mr, Beverley Fleet, of Richmond, a pen- 
and-ink sketch of Aquinton Church, King William County; Mr. John P. 
Madison, of Richmond, a photograph of Capt. Wm. Gordon McCabe; Mrs. 
Douglas VanderHoof, of Richmond, framed photographs of a St. Memin and 
a portrait of two members of the Heath family; Dr. John Stewart Bryan, 
pictures of American and foreign views; Mr. Ferdinand C. Latrobe, of 
Baltimore, a photograph of a 1799 plate of the State Penitentiary at Rich- 
mond; the Rev. G. MacLaren Brydon, of Richmond, a picture of Wright's 
painting of the reception given by the Society of the Cincinnati to La- 
fayette in Richmond, 1824. 


(d) OTHER Girts 


From the children of the late Rev. Arthur Powell Gray and his wife, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Derby Gray, as a memorial to their parents, the collection of 
hinges from colonial houses made by Mr. and Mrs. Gray; from Mrs. H. S. 
T, Henderson, of Lynchburg, a copy of the Book of Common Prayer, 
printed in 1853 with presentation inscription by the late Dr. George W. 
Bagby to Miss Ellen Turner; also a pocket chessboard and chess men made 
by George Kingston Turner and used by him while serving in the Con- 
federate Army, 1861-65; from the estate of Miss Juliet Lee, a memorial 
miniature painted by Sully of Henry S., Juliet, and John Shore; from Miss 
E. Rosalie Thornton, University of Virginia, the Confederate Army uni- 
form, coat, and sword of Col. John Thruston Thornton, 3rd Virginia Cav- 
alry, C. S. A.; from Mrs. Philip Wallace Hiden, Newport News, a small 
mahogany cabinet used in the old Bacon Branch Tavern, Richmond; and 
from Miss Anne Theresa Marble, Worcester, Mass., a cup anl saucer said 
to have belonged to Gov. Henry A. Wise. 


V 


Three other notable gifts made to the Society during the past year have 
been in the way of contributions for restoring books, maps, and manus- 
cripts. The Society of the Sons of the Revolution in the State of Virginia 
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has restored and rebound the Rev, Samuel Davies’ Bible as a memorial to 
the late Herbert W. Jackson, a president of the Sons and long an honored 
member of our Society. 

The Society of Colonial Wars has had restored our copies of the originals 
of the John Henry (1770) and James Madison (1805) maps of Virginia 
and three of the Gilmer maps of areas in Virginia made at the time of the 
War between the States. The restoration of these maps was made as a mem- 
orial to the late Robert A, Lancaster, Jr., Henry R. McIlwaine, State Li- 
brarian of Virginia, and W. Brydon Tennant, This Society also supplied 
means for restoring several valuable manuscripts and the originally print- 
ed Proceedings and Ordinances of the Virginia Convention of December, 
1775. 

The third of these gifts was a check for $250.00 presented by The Asso- 
ciation for the Preservation of Virginia Antiquities for the purpose of pur- 
chasing manuscript material which might be offered for sale in Virginia, 
thus preventing such material from being sold outside of the Common- 
wealth. This fund from the A, P. V. A. is the first actual contribution made 
in support of the laudable movement now vigorously on foot to keep Vir- 
ginia historical source material at home. 


THE MAGAZINE oF 1941 


I hope you will not think it presumptuous in me to call special attention 
to some of the articles in our Magazine of the current year: 

Mabel Davidson’s Philip Fithian in Virginia gives a most interesting and 
valuable picture of life just before the Revolution, in the family of a weal- 
thy planter in Tidewater Virginia, as seen through the eyes of a young tutor 
of Northern birth and traditions. 

Mrs, Philip Wallace Hiden, a classical scholar of ability, has, in her Edu- 
cation and the Classics in Virginia, assembled many items which have come 
to her notice, in many years of research in our local records, which well 
illustrate the prominent place which the classics occupied in the educational 
life of Colonial Virginia, and the impression that the study of classical au- 
thors made on the life of the times, 

Edward Morris Davis’s Historical Silver in the Commonwealth of Vir 
ginia gives an interesting detailed account of the many pieces of Virginia- 
owned silver which were brought together in the notable exhibition of such 
silver made by the Virginia Museum of Fine Arts during November and 
December 1940. 

George M. Kahol’s Captain Robert Stobo tells in thorough-going fashion 
the story of one of the notable military characters of the French-and-Indian 
War. 

David M. Matteson’s Fredericksburg Peace Ball, by the introduction of 
a hitherto unknown letter written by General Washington to Jonathan 
Trumbull, Jr., the military secretary of his staff, settles for all time the 
correct date of that hitherto-persistently-incorrectly dated event. 
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Treasured and historically important papers from the Society’s collection 
have been used extensively in the 1941 volume of the Magazine, A collection 
of interesting letters, written by John Randolph of Roanoke to General 
Thomas Marsh Forman of Maryland, appeared in the July number. In the 
October number was published the Report of Ordnance Experiments at 
Jamestown, October 12, 1861, in Catesby Jones’s article, entitled The /ron- 
clad Virginia. An article entitled War’s Wild Alarms; Richmond 1813- 
Baltimore 1814, which appeared in the July issue of the Magazine, intro- 
duced two letters of the period of the war of 1812, written by members of 
the Hayes family, describing events of the time in Richmond and Baltimore. 


Dr. Ruth K. Nuermberger’s Some Notes on the Mordecai Family is an 
excellent study of the notable individuals of that family, which was dis- 
tinguished for intellectual ability. 


Doubtless all of you read in the October issue the letter of protest writ- 
ten by Miss Mary F. Goodwin in her review of Hildegarde Hawthorne’s 
book on Williamsburg Old and New. If any of you missed it, be sure to 
read it. 

In conclusion, my I express, for our Executive Committee, the gratitude 
we feel for the very efficient and able work of our Secretary and Editor, 
Mr. Torrence, and of his assistants. 

JosepH D. Eccieston, President. 


VI 


NECROLOGY 


The following, as far as we have been notified, is a list of members who 
have died since December 1, 1940. 


LIFE 


R. H. T. Adams, Jr., Lynchburg, Va. 

David I. Bushnell, Jr.. Washington, D. C. 
Robert Williams Daniel, Brandon, Va. 
Thomas L, Rosser, Jr., Charlottesville, Va. 
Charles H. Taylor, Boston, Mass. 

C. Wickliffe Throckmorton, New York, N. Y. 
Harold F. McCormick, Chicago, III, 


ANNUAL 


C. K. G. Billings, New York, N. Y. 

Rev. W. W. Brander, Richmond, Va. 

W. J. Carter, Richmond, Va. 

W. Palmer Clarkson, St. Louis, Mo. 

Miss Fanny Mason Cooke, Emporia, Va. 

Henry O’B. Cooper, Alexandria, Va. 

Joseph Coudon, Perryville, Md. 

Joseph L. Crupper, Rosslyn, Va. 

Mrs. Frederick M. Dearborn, New York, N. Y. 
H. Watkins Ellerson, Richmond, Va. 

Mrs. Vivian M. Fleming, Fredericksburg, Va. 
Miss Annie A. Galt, Williamsburg, Va. 
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H. C. Groome, Warrenton, Va. 

Edgar G, Gunn, Richmond, Va, 

James E. Heath, Norfolk, Va. 

E. Weber Hoen, Richmond, Va. 

Mrs. James W. Hunter, Norfolk, Va. 
Alvin B. Hutzler, Richmond, Va. 

Mrs. Shepard Knapp, Esmont, Va. 

Claude W. Kress, New York, N. Y. 

Mrs. Ora W. Lesh, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Hon, R. Walton Moore, Fairfax, Va. 

Miss Lucy Atkinson McIlwaine, Petersburg, Va. 
Allan McLane, Garrison P. O., "Md. 
Morrison Pettus, St. Louis, Mo. 

Thomas W. Purcell, Richmond, Va. 
Webster S. Rhoads, Richmond, Va. 

Rev. John L. Roemer, St. Charles, Mo. 
Col. Robert B. Shackelford, Cismont, Va. 
Charles A. Stone, New York, N. Y. 

C. R. Swickard, Columbus, Ohio. 

B. West Tabb, Richmond, Va. 

John M. Taylor, Richmond, Va. 

Dr, Francis Lee Thurman, Buena Vista, Va. 
Mrs. George W. Turnham, Tampa, Fla. 
Miss C. Warnock, Richmond, Va. 

Horace Lee Washington, Washington, D. C. 
Mrs. Julia E. Wilson, Macon, Mo. 

Stewart M. Woodward, Richmond, Va. 
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TREASURER’S REPORT 
For the Year Ended November 30, 1941, 












RECEIPTS 
Life and sustaining memberships. ............0cccecssscessossssseceseeees $ 250.00 
Dian ORI ehcnsecisctasictcttencwindicesninbarcceimnimnsninieticievdle 5,792.63 $ 6,042.63 
Gate of SUAGAEMIEE, DUDEMRCONE, CLE: sncscsseccccsiscseorscieccsticsicesiaceeseneaale 325.40 
Sale) Ge RE TUNE prcaisictesinnstscicdscenmanciacumaaonaaaminnaceeiene 11.50 
Fenonint: SCC. ACO soiiccsiicesineccssanisesccnsonseiovccinotticnsndeennad 79.00 
Interest and dividends from investMeNts ..........ccccsccsccsesseseeseesee enceeees 2,230.86 
Diece em ONte. TRG ORIN coiiiciciacccesssis covecssnoieiansieviasen eesetcenceisiasmaicocmadeee 222.01 
Gstek: =. GUREOIRIEERE eos ccs cancer smananennnacnnmeaaee 302.00 
Balance brought over December, 1940 ..........cccccccscssscsccsesossccessececscssces 2,576.38 
$11,789.78 
DISBURSEMENTS 
NTA GIAM.....:s/cccoanstecSduatésasmaetesigcisesiaieabii tienen aan $ 6,400.00 
eS ek Ae ERS Le eee ems 721.75 
Cost OF DEERING SAMI cos cccescesccsccscscssnsdsconmconstnetannneiot 2,445.67 
ee RE so caazs siorcxtscaiecatcieae merece aeiemcaone 25.00 
ECAR ICNED ccasesean ves sisssess iescapenesaasnaseenpendisecioneredicoemenaseeiactenas 53.78 
DRRNee: RAN SUNN i isesaicc ccpevtcatacacncaiascrateerccomaceeniaiacionns 2.50 
emer al CTICe: TEES: ssisssssisecciscsssvscacesscavecetainiietesindieentinsion 312.70 
FUSTRE RIND: CORE: EIR, os catsivnciasacckcicasactencccnaeveniennnsnsieversemsiamnveonn 6.00 
Insurance on Books, Portraits, etc .......-csssesssssssereseensseeenes 95.66 
PROGUN NEORED ccstcriccncctimeicmunninimmnniomenciiia 247.27 
Purchase of books and historical data .........csssssssseserseseeeee 222.40 
PORES osscccciscstsinstiecisannmanaileminiakaamnaiaiaae 177.45 
Repairs to building .... 373.93 
NORE, | ccccacereersamnerens 119.30 
PEI OOEIE ss sssicivecseccccenateuidteniee someenianiccicatennnnalad 334.92 
Total Disbursements, applicable to operation of 
SS, sccmiuinisitaminienntidadaiiimttinnieaitiiaiincinginainiidis 11,538.33 
Amount received from Life Membership, included in 
Receipts above, transferred to Endowment Fund ........ 100.00 
Cash transferred to Endowment Furnd  20...........cssssscesesseeees 100.00 
"Fete TN Shc secicdietcse secisareeccrceereter ones 11,738.33 
Balance Wowemtbor FO, 19GB. cccccacceesesccecssssceissenninnmmmcititeisin $ 51.45 
ENDOWMENT FuNpD 
8 8 en es $11,800.00 
U. S. Treasury Bonds ($4,000.00 par value) ...sccccsssscssssusesessssneeee 4,080.00 
Public Utility Bonds ($5,000.00 par value) ........cccsccsessssssecsessessessesses 5,919.14 
SUES = OR I CI ii ivitiicrinibinhinitiatiimuminieneal 23,218.97 
$45,018.11 
re a EY 925.69 
$45,943.80 


NOTE: A restricted gift in the mount of $252.81 was received from A. P. 
V. A. during the fiscal period. This amount is on deposit in a special 
account. 
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ANN WALLER REDDY 


1005 E. MarsHa.t St, 
RICHMOND, VA. 


Genealogist 


S. B. ADKINS & CO. 
BooKBINDERS PRINTERS 


Back Numbers Supplied 


11 Governor Street RICHMOND, Va, 





GENEALOGY OF MEMBERS OF THE SONS 
OF THE REVOLUTION IN THE 
STATE OF VIRGINIA 


Compiled by Clayton Torrence and 
Robert Armistead Stewart. Contains 
genealogies published in the Society’s 
magazine, now brought together in one 
volume; 590 pages; fully indexed (up- 
wards of 1,200 family names) ; bound 
in buckram. 


Price $5.00 
MitcHeL_t & Hotcukiss, Publishers 
6-10 N. Eight St., Richmond, Va. 





MANY OF THE 
BACK NUMBERS 


of the 


VIRGINIA MAGAZINE 
oF History and BioGRAPHY 
are still available 


VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
707 E. Franklin St. Richmond, Va. 





Virginia Historical Portraiture 





Virginia. 





A MeEmorIAL VOLUME OF VIRGINIA HistorIcAL Por- 
TRAITURE, 1585-1830. Edited by Alexander Wilbourne 
Weddell, F. R. G. S., Litt. D. With an introduction by 
Ellen Glasgow, and a review of early American portrai- 
ture by Thomas B. Clark. Richmond, The William Byrd 
Press, Incorporated, 1930. 556 pages, 205 plates, folio. 
This volume commemorates an exhibition of contemp- 
orary portraits of personages associated with the history 
of Virginia between the years 1585-1830, held in Virginia 
House, Richmond, under the auspices of the V:rginia 
Historical Society, between April 26 and May 27, 1929. 


Price: $100.00 
To dealers a reasonable advance is allowed, -vhich 
will be made known on application. 


Orders accompanied by check should be sent directly 
to the First and Merchants National Bank of Richmond, 
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